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brings  Coca-Cola  fo  tho  homes  off  Lima  in  Pern 

Peruvians  call  it  “Servicio  reWmpago” — lightning  service. 

They  refer  to  the  radio  telephone  conununication  that  directs 
home  delivery  of  Ckx^a-Cola  in  Lima.  Thus,  in  an  ancient  land, 
modem  science  helps  the  people  enjoy  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
modem  world  in  their  homes  as  well  as  everywhere  else.  In  Peru, 
as  around  the  world,  ice-cold  Coca-Cola  is  welcome  as  a 
happy  moment  on  the  sunny  side  of  every  day. 


Jteprintt  cf  Ae  pietur*  in  Ais  aJvertitemmt,  wiAout  Ae  advert 
tuing  text,  for  tut  in  your  cUutroom  will  be  tent  free  upon 
•OPYBivHT  i»»i,  THE  COCA-COLA  couPABV  toquett.  AtUrtte:  The  Coca-Cola  Company,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Here’s  how 

America’s  coal  is  mined 


2.  Hu9«  ihevals  lika  this,  soma  of 
Hiam  Ian  slorias  high,  uncovar  naar> 
Iha-surfoca  cool— toking  up  in  ona 
bila  anough  aorth  and  rock  to  till  on 
ordinary  room. 


Th«  days  of  the  pick  and  shovel  are  gone  from  America  s  coal 
mines.  Today’s  coal  miner  is  actually  a  highly-sldlled  machine  opera¬ 
tor— working  in  an  eSBdent  “factory,"  both  aboveground  and  under¬ 
ground. 

Coal  mining  has  become  almost  entirely  mechanized.  High-speed 
machines  cut  and  drill  the  coal.  Loading  machines  scoop  it  up.  Huge 
rubber-tired  shuttle  cars  carry  it  away  to  fast-moving  conveyor  belts 
which  lift  the  coal  to  the  surface  preparation  plant. 

This  modem  way  of  mining  coal  has  made  coal  mining  not  only 
safer,  but  far  more  productive.  The  output  per-man-day  of  the 
American  miner  has  risen  32%  since  1939— one  of  the  greatest  effi¬ 
ciency  gains  in  American  industry.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
are  invested  each  year  in  modem  machinery,  new  mine  properties, 
and  preparation  plants.  The  result  is  that  America’s  coal  industry  is 
economically  and  dependably  meeting  the  nation’s  huge  demands 
for  coal. 


Right  now,  and  for  the  future,  America  can  count  on  coal! 


Bihiiiiinou*  Cool  Inctifvfo,  iducotionol  Dopt. 

Sowthorn  BvMing,  WcMhingteM  S,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  your  educatkmial  kit  conuining 
free  teaching  aids  on  bhuminous  coaL  Thk  packet 
includes  special  materials  for  the  teacher,  with 
specimen  copies  of  items  available  for  classroom 
distribution,  including  the  new  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Bituminous  Coal  Story,"  and  the  latest  U.S.A. 
Coal  Map.  > 


3.  Bow  cool  It  wothod,  tlzod,  grodod,  and 
trootod  In  Hilt  nodsrn  proporolion  plant  lo 
giva  Incrsatod  ofllcioncy  and  groator  value. 


1.  Tho  whirling  dool  tooth  of  this 
giant  cuttor  tiico  into  tho  solid  cool 
soasi,  blocking  out  tons  of  cool  for 
oasy  romovoL 


•  l^». 
a  a  «  4  ■' 


Teachers  and  children  agree  in  praise  of  new 
American  Universal  '7en-Twenty”  Desk 


More  and  more,  the  “Ten-Twenty”  American  Universal  Desk 
is  proving  to  be  the  key  to  the  co-ordinated  classroom.  Teachers 
praise  i«  exclusive  3-position  top,  so  easily  and  quietly  adjusted 
to  20“  slope,  10“  slope,  or  level  position,  according  to  the  work 
being  done.  They  like  the  orderliness  with  which  children  get 
in  and  out,  thanks  to  the  45“  swivel  either  way— a  feature  which 
reduces  body  torque  due  to  right  or  left  hand  and  eye  prefer¬ 
ences.  Children  like  the  automatic  fore-and-aft  adjustment  for 
focal  accommodation  to  all  work  on  top  in  each  use  position. 


FREE  BOOKLETS  I  “The  Co-ordi¬ 
nated  CUssroom”  and  “The  Caae  (or 
the  Ten-Twenty’  ” — two  authoritative 
works  on  the  modem  schoolroom. 


IM»  IS  Twr 
iMlqiMrttrs  for 
'  HI  tilt’s  list! 


Our  friendly,  experienced  staff 
knows  your  problems  and  is  eager 
to  serve  you.  Our  large  warehouse 
stocks  mean  prompt  shipment  of 
your  exact  wants.  Share  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  hundreds  of  other  alert 
teachers  who  make  us  headquarters 
for  all  that’s  best  in  school  furniture 
and  supplies.  Write  for  our  big, 
free  catalog,  a  valuable  handbook 
for  your  desk ! 


f  Let  eor  free  catalog 
^elp  yoH  witk  all 
year  sebooi  needs! 


School  Seating 
School  Table* 

Auditorium  Seating 
Folding  Chair* 

Church  Furniture 
Stadium  Chair* 

Bleacher* 

once.  Library  and  General 
Furniture 

Filing  and  Storage  (Cabinet* 
Laboratory  Equipment 
Daylight  Diflueor* 

Window  Shade* 

Heater*  and  Toilet* 

Primary  Material* 

Duplicating  Equipment 
Janitorial  SuppUe* 

(Chalkboard*  and  Supplle* 

Map*  and  Globe* 

Visual  Equipment  and  Supplies 
Offlee  and  Library  Supplies 
School  Paper* 

Athletic  Good* 

Art  Material* 

Flag* 


hmmkm  liilitR  MMariM  Ckair 

This  fUU-uphulsterrd  chair  offers  maxi¬ 
mum  beauty  with  comfort,  durability, 
and  easy  housekeepinit.  Automatic  safety- 
fold  action;  no  pinching  or  tearing  haz¬ 
ards.  Available  with  folding  tablet-arm. 
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On  October  I,  the  NJEA  took  formal  possession  of  its  new  Ueadquartees  Building 
at  180  Vest  State  Street,  Trenton.  Since  then  carpenters  and  electricians  have 
been  busy,  aiming  at  a  December  I  moving  date.  Our  November  ewer  picture 
show  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  NJEA  Present,  receiving  the  key  to  our  new 
building  from  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Roebling,  former  owner. 
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TRACHRR  WELFARE.  Tsachera  In  need  of  Association  advica  on  problams 
Involving  tanura  are  Invited  to  commimlcate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Teacher  Welfare.  Chairman  of  this  Committee  Is  Ethel *M.  Sheldon,  Liberty 
School.  Bloomlleld. 
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Reading  is  more 
than  reading 
with 


This  popular  series  of  readers  makes  a  definite  contribution 
to  positive,  wholesome  development  hy  providing  opportunities 
for  desirable  mental,  emotional,  and  social  growth.  In  stories 
vitally  interesting  to  youngsters  such  virtues  as  friendliness, 
honesty,  loyalty,  courage,  and  dependability  are  exalted.  Here 
children  read  about  valuable  social  experiences  of  working  and 
playing  together — experiences  which  directly  influence  them  to 
build  worthy  patterns  of  behavior  and  sound  ethical  values. 

Books  for  grades  1-6;  Workbooks;  unusually  complete 
Teachers*  Manuals  now  ready  in  this  widely  used  series  that 
fits  the  book  to  tlie  child. 


NiV  BANK 


TOLD  ME 


JOIN  THE  THOUSANDS  OF  USERS  BY  ORDERING  FROM 


JOURNEY 


They  go  over  big  everywhere 
with  travelers — ore  accepted 


just  like  cosh  for  any  purchase 
at  home  or  abroad.  If  lost  or 


stolen,  the  value  of  the  check 
is  promptly  refunded  in  full. 
Buy  them  at  your  bank  I 


HOW  SANTA  CLAUS  CAME  TO  AMERICA 

Real  foct>  about  Chr.atmoi  cuitoms  mak*  a  fatclnotlng 
tiory  for  tha  Intarmadiota  grodas  in  this  filmstrip. 

Childran  will  long  romombar  tha  dalightful  illustrations 
of  tha  origin  of  Santo  Cious  and  how  ha  coma 
to  this  country. 

□  A34S^  In  color,  2S  fromas,  coptionad  .  .  .  ^5^^ 


The  best  thing  you  know 
wherever  you  go 


THE  LITTLEST  SHEPHERD’S  GIFT 

'fjFdywtlk  ^  touching  and  Inspiring  story  tolls  how  tha 

pngaW  littia  shaphard  govo  his  daorast  possossion 

—  **  lof*  tid  —  to  tha  Christ  Child. 

^  This  color  filmstrip  has  bacoma  o 

walMovad  port  of  Christmas  programs 
for  primory  grodas. 

□  ASS0*1  In  color,  2t  fromas,  coptionad 

Ordar  from  your  S.V.C.  daaltr.  Ask  for  o  fraa 
Chrirtmat  foldar  on  filmstript  and  tlid»uf$. 

Dapt.  SE7-32 

SOCIETY  FOR  VISUAL  EDUCATION,  INC.  SVJ 

A  tu$inat$  Coeperotion  / 


Bockod  by  Tko  Notional  City  Bonk  of  Now  York 
Mombor  Fodorol  Dopoait  Inwroneo  Corporation 


1345  Divorsoy  Parkway,  Chicago,  III, 


‘P'le^iicCcHt  Scie^^  .  .  . 
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LEGISLATIVE 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


MY  PERSONAL 
THANKS 
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This  is  my  last  message,  as  President,  to  the  thousands  of  members  of  our 
Association.  Yet  this  is  no  moment  for  looking  backward.  For  NJEA,  anticipation 
is  in  the  air. 

We  already  have  the  keys  to  180  West  State  Street  Ellectricians,  carpenters, 
painters  and  other  workmen  are  making  the  necessary  changes  to  convert  a  gracious 
colonial  residence  into  a  dignified  and  efficient  professional  home  for  an  Association 
that  is  approaching  its  centennial.  New  equipment  and  furniture  has  hem  bought 
Usable  furniture  from  our  old  headquarters  has  been  refinished.*  By  December  1 
NJEA  should  be  fully  established  and  ready  to  carry  on  its  business  at  the  new 
address.  Anticipation  today  will  turn  into  actuality  tomorrow,  and  will  turn  into 
complete  ownership  by  1956  at  a  cost  of  less  than  two  cents  per  week  per  teacher 
over  the  next  five  years.  We  are  counting  on  your  help. 

Membership  drives  for  NJEA  and  NEA  began  in  September.  The  record,  whm 
complete,  will  be  published  in  a  future  issue  of  the  Review.  Our  professional 
strength  lies  in  a  united  profession  on  all  levels — ^local,  county,  state,  and  national. 
Our  goal  is  every  teacher  a  member  of  and  a  booster  for  our  professional  organiza¬ 
tions.  Are  you?  Our  membership  has  been  going  up  steadily  in  recent  years; 
now  we  can  anticipate  the  day  when  we  will  reach  our  goal  of  100  per  cent  membership. 

We  can  anticipate  a  year  of  legislative  achievements  in  1952.  There  is  a  mass 
of  unfinished  business  in  legislation,  of  which  the  two  most  important  items  are  a 
real  program  of  State  School  Aid  and  liberalization  of  our  retirement  system.  The 
State  School  Aid  Commission  is  getting  ready  to  report;  we  are  confident  that  it 
will  make  major  recommendations  for  legislative  action.  When  that  report  appears, 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  gather  the  fruits  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  NJEA 
work  for  a  sound  system  of  school  finance  in  our  State.  In  recent  years  we  have 
secured  some  liberalization  of  our  Pension  Fund;  our  anticipation  is  still  provision 
for  the  retirement  of  every  teacher  after  35  years  service,  on  a  "living”  allowance. 
Certainly  we  anticipate  that  the  State  will  treat  its  teachers  with  as  much  considera¬ 
tion  as  it  gives  any  other  public  employee. 

We  can  look  forward  today  to  many  other  changes  and  improvements,  both  in 
NJEA  itself,  and  in  the  whole  educational  picture  which  NJEA  illuminates.  Better 
salaries  for  all  teachers,  vHth  a  good  state-wide  minimum  salary  schedule;  improved 
field  service;  a  strengthened  legal  position  of  teachers  as  members  of  a  great  pro¬ 
fession;  increasing  national  recognition  of  New  Jersey  as  a  source  of  educational 
leadership. 

We  stand  where  we  can  anticipate  these  things  because  of  the  hard,  unselfish 
work  of  thousands  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education.  We  have  moved  forward 
in  the  past  two  years  because  I,  as  your  President,  have  had  unceasing  support  and 
cooperation  from  all  of  you.  I  cannot,  however,  fail  to  give  specific  mention  and 
thanks  to  my  fellow-officers,  Mr.  Stover  and  Mr.  Qark;  to  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Delegate  Assembly;  to  the  hundreds  of  teachers  who 
have  worked  on  Association  committees;  to  my  ovm  NewaHc  Board  of  Education 
and  my  Superintendent,  Dr.  Herron,  who  have  made  my  own  work  possible;  and 
of  course,  to  Dr.  Hipp  and  his  fine  NJEA  staff.  As  we  look  forward  to  new  officers, 
new  committee  members,  new  ideas,  new  vieivpoints,  and  new  friends,  I  can  only 
hope  that  everyone  will  continue  to  do  for  them  what  everyone  has  done,  not  for 
me,  but  for  NJEA. 

President. 

Pate  79 


McGrael  Is  New 

Pension  Trustee 

Michael  R.  McGrael  of  Newark  was 
chosen  Trustee  of  the  Teachos  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Fund  at  the  annual 
G>nvention  of  the  Fund  in  Trenton  on 
October  20.  Mr.  McGrael  is  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Newark, 
in  charge  of  secondary  education.  He 
won  out  in  a  four-sided  contest  over 
George  J.  O’Brien  and  William  A. 
Miller  of  Jersey  City  and  William  C. 
Heugh  of  Montclair. 

Paul  Loser,  Trenton  superintendent, 
presented  the  annual  report  of  the 
Fund  as  chairman  of  tli«  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  sharply  criticised  recent 
legislation  placing  the  TP&AF  under 
the  State  Treasurer  and  creating  an 
Investment  Council  to  handle  invest¬ 
ments  ol  all  state  retirement  systems. 
Tfe  indicated  that  the  Trustees  feel  the 
laws  as  written  leave  them  with  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  without  adequate  au¬ 
thority. 

The  annual  report  showed  assets  of 
$196,768,801.78  as  of  June  30,  1951, 
of  which  $94,026,609  was  derived  from 
members’  contributions,  and  $103,- 
480389.98  was  derived  from  State  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  Fund  now  has 
§3,094  members,  of  whom  1,082  are 
present  entrants. 


NJEA  Will  Aid 

Kellogg  Study 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  will  contribute  toward  the  Kellogg 
Foundation’s  Cooperative  Project  in 
Educational  Administration  in  New 
Jersey.  Its  contribution  will  take  the 
form  of  office  space  in  NJEA’s  new 
headquarters  building  from  December 
1  through  the  current  school  year. 

CPEA,  as  the  Kellogg  project  is 
known,  has  grown  out  of  a  grant  to 
several  major  universities  scattered 
throughout  the  country  for  field  studies 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
school  administration  and  make  it 
more  professional.  Commissioner  John 
H.  Bosshart  has  appointed  a  State  Co¬ 
ordinating  Committee  for  a  New  Jersey 
project  under  the  Columbia  grant. 
William  H.  West,  supervising  principal 
at  Belvidere,  has  b^n  granted  leave 
by  his  Board  of  Education  to  act  as 
State  coordinator  for  the  project. 

Kellogg  grants  are  invariably  on  a 
matching  basis,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  in  New  Jersey  contributions  for 
the  project  approximately  equal  to  the 
Kellogg  contribution.  Many  New  Jer¬ 
sey  organizations  are  being  asked  to 
contribute  cash  or  services.  NJEA, 
with  its  new  headquarters,  was  able 
to  make  a  third  floor  room  available. 


CLEAR  IIP  YOUR  SCM^IER  BILLS 

You  Can  Do  It  Through  Your  Local  Teachers  Credit  Union 

Atlantic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union.  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 

Bayonne  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School,  Bayonne 

Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 

Cape  May  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  c/o  County  Supt.,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Union  St.  School,  Hackensack 

Cumberland  Teachers  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 

East  Bergen  Teachers  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood 

Essex  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Bloomfield 

Garfield  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Garfield 

Hoboken  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 

Mercer  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 

Monmouth  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 

Morris  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Morristown 

Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark  * 

Northern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1201  Landsdowne  Terrace,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Room  302,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School,  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School,  New  Brunswick 
Teanack  School  Employees  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
'  Trenton  Teachers  Credit  Union,  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Unkm  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.  Arlington 
W^  Orange  Teachers  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 

*.AU  except  *  are  federal  credit  unions. 


Stover  Becomes 
NJEA  President 

Immediately  following  the  NJEIA 
Convention,  the  Association  will  have 
new  officers  and  several  new  members 
of  its  Executive  Committee  and  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly.  Only  one  office  is  in 
contest;  voting  at  the  convention  and 
by  mail  will  determine  whether  George 
Ziegler  or  Charles  W.  Robinson  is  to 
be  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for 
the  coming  year. 

William  R.  Stover  of  Pennsauken 
and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith  of  Trenton 
are  unopposed  for  the  offices  of  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice-President,  respectively, 
and  their  election  is  assured. 

New  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  coming  year  are  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Smith  of  Newark  (Essex 
County) :  Joseph  Kreisell  of  the  Vo¬ 
cational  Schools  (Middlesex) ;  Jeanne 
Van  Wyck,  Paterson  (Passaic).  Re¬ 
elected  as  county  representatives  were 
Miriam  Reichley  (Cape  May) ;  Eklna 
Baker  ( Gloucester  I ;  and  Mrs.  Helen 
Mitchell  Rhodes  (Warren). 

The  Delegate  Assembly  for  the  next 
two  years  should  have  expert  political 
and  legislative  advice;  one  of  its  new 
members  is  William  Kurtz  of  South 
Amboy,  a  member  of  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature  and  a  candidate  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  Other  new  members  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  are  Evelyn  Brehens,  Tenafly, 
Dr.  C.  J.  DeCotiis,  Woodcliff  Lake, 
and  Louis  March,  Lodi;  Charles  Leh¬ 
man,  Riverside  Township;  Anthony 
Paluch,  Newark,  William  Large, 
Roseland,  and  Margaret  E.  Eaton, 
West  Orange;  Howard  Phifer,  Dept¬ 
ford  Twp.;  Eld  ward  Kennedy  and 
Mary  Gambrell  of  Jersey  City,  Marion 
Daly,  Union  City;  and  Violet  March- 
ese.  North  Bergen;  Mrs.  Erma  E 
Correr,  Manalapan  and  William  Paz- 
icky,  Red  Bank;  Paul  W.  Mulford, 
Montville  Twp.;  Millicent  Ceoghan, 
Clinton,  Harriet  Burchill,  Totowa,  and 
Mrs.  Eva  Finn,  Hawthorne;  Nicholas 
C.  DeVita,  Hamburg;  and  Marie 
Demarest  of  Linden  and  Holmes 
Cliver  of  Summit. 


Convention  Dates  Ahead 

NJEIA  conventions  will  continue  to 
1}e  held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sat¬ 
urday  for  the  next  two  years.  Dates 
for  holding  the  convention  at  Atlantic 
City  have  already  been  reserved.  The 
1952  convention  will  be  held  on  N(h 
vember  6,  7,  and  8;  the  1953  meeting 
will  be  later  in  the  month — November 
12,  13,  and  14. 
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The  Byram  Sample  Fair 


ON  A  HOT  August  day  in  1950  a 
benign  little  old  lady  dropped  her 


By  RUTH  HERTLEIN 


Each  year  hundred*  of  PTA*»  tponsor  activU 
tie*  to  rai*e  **extra**  money  for  their  chil¬ 
dren**  *chool*.  Mr*,  Hertlein**  bUno-by-bUno 
account  of  one  *uch  project  i*  a  tribute  to 
the  blood,  *weat,  and  tear*  which  are  behind 
many  a  motion  picture  projector  or  *et  of  auditorium  curtain*. 
And  at  the  end-—don*t  look  now — are  *ome  practical  ob*erva- 
tion*  that  apply  to  nearly  any  activity  anywhere. 


U  benign  little  old  lady  dropped  her 
purse.  Out  rolled  a  plastic  key-chain 
gadget,  with  a  space  built-in  for  a 
driver’s  license.  Rather  dashing,  I 
commented  mentally,  as  I  retrieved 
and  returned  it.  Cold  print  on  its 
side  proclaimed  a  certain  service  center 
as  the  peer  of  all  service  centers. 

“Isn’t  that  cute?”  she  grinned.  “It’s 
just  one  of  the  things  I  got  at  our 
Sample  Fair  last  June.” 

“Sample  Fair?”  1  queried  inno¬ 
cently.  “What’s  that?” 

At  the  September  meeting  of  our 
PTA  I  electrified  the  total  active  mem¬ 
bership  of  twenty  with  a  glorified  re¬ 
port  of  what  the  Ladies’  Aide  of  Par- 
ryville.  Pa.,  had  done  by  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  money  and  at  the  same  time 
having  a  rousing  good  time  in  a 
slightly  different  way.  It  was  all  so 
simple.  ‘  * 

All  you  had  to  do  was  look  through 
your  food  cupboards  and  medicine 
chests,  compile  a  list  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  products  you  found 
there,  and  write  them,  explaining  and 
requesting  samples.  When  you  had 
thus  amassed  your  materials,  you  dis¬ 
pensed  tickets  for  a  fifty-cent  dona¬ 
tion,  and  lined  up  your  samples  on 
counters  for  the  great  give-away.  The 
Ladies’  Aide  had  thrown  in  a  covered 
dish  supper  for  good  measure.  They 
had  netted  close  to  two  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  on  the  affair.  The  only  expense 
was  paper — which  the  ladies  donated 
— and  postage,  which  was  deducted 
from  gross  intake. 

We  voted  to  try  it,  and  in  November 
almost  two  hundred  letters  1^  been 
sent,  all  written  painstakingly  by  hand 
by  two  of  our  members. 

The  replies  started  rolling  in.  To 
their  eternal  credit,  most  of  the  firms 


contacted  did  reply.  But  to  our  com¬ 
plete  horror,  most  of  those  who  re¬ 
plied  said  “No”— politely,  but  firmly. 
We  netted  seven  different  samjde- 
size  products,  and  several  others  in 
lots  fewer  than  the  two  hundred  we 
had  requested.  The  Sample  Fair  went 
into  cold  storage  for  the  holidays. 

Early  in  the  New  Year  we  reviewed 
the  situation.  It  did  not  look  bright. 
We  decided  to  take  a  new  tack.  We 
searched  through  magazines  and  sent 
out  a  new  batch  of  letters,  enlisting 
the  aid  of  other  members  and  re¬ 
phrasing  each  request  to  suit  the 
receiver,  instead  of  using  a  form. 
We  sent  only  to  those  firms  who  of¬ 
fered  samples  for  the  asking.  By  far 
the  best  response  was  from  television 
offers.  A  member  who  is  a  nurse 
sent  to  firms  advertising  in  a  special 
nurses’  publication.  By  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  had  thirty  lots  of  200  samples 
each,  or  two  hundred  combined,  rep¬ 
resenting  donations  from  about  seventy 
national  firms.  Then  we  began  to  think 
in  terms  of  presentation. 

Since  we  had  approached  several 
industries  which  operate  in  our  im¬ 
mediate  area,  the  idea  occurred  to  us 
that  perhaps  the  smaller  businessmen 
— store  owners  and  so  on — might  wel¬ 
come  this  chance  to  meet  their  public. 
So  we  sent  out  a  flyer  publicizing 
what  we  were  trying  to  do.  I,  who 
had  composed  this,  cut  the  stencil, 
and  delivered  many  in  person,  con¬ 
sidered  it  a  masterpiece  of  persuasion. 
It  resulted  in  one  application  by  mail 
and  one  by  phone. 

We  had  gone  too  far  to  call  it  quits. 
So  we  set  out  to  contact  business 
people  by  personal  interview,  and 
were  amazed  to  get  immediate  and 
gratifying  results.  Almost  everyone 
we  approached  was  interested,  lliose 


who  ceuld  not  set  up  displays  offered 
to  contribute  door  prizes,  anyhow. 

We  launched  upon  a  maddening  sea 
of  details  and  particulars.  Each  con¬ 
tributing  local  business  was  made  a 
special  poster  advertising  the  Fair, 
bearing  his  name  and  a  personalized 
sketch  of  his  business.  Large  posters 
bearing  the  names  of  all  contributors, 
local  and  national,  were  made  and 
displayed  in  the  nearby  post  offices. 
Floor  space  and  counter  equipment 
at  the  school  had  to  be  measured  and 
apportioned.  We  had  to  be  careful 
not  to  put  competing  businesses  close 
to  each  other.  Certain  others  needed 
electric  outlets.  Some  wanted  adja¬ 
cent  wall  space.  Some  couldn’t  pro¬ 
vide  booth  attendants.  Many  went 
completely  blank  and  wanted  their  ex¬ 
hibits  planned  for  them. 

The  phones  in  Byram  hununed, 
buzzed  and  clicked  from  morning  to 
night.  Gallons  of  gasoline  went  up 
in  smoke  for  the  cause.  Shoe  leather 
was  worn  to  a  frazzle,  and  dishes  col¬ 
lected  in  the  sink.  There  were  stencils 
to  be  cut  and  we  ran  out  of  stencils. 
When  we  got  the  stencils,  we  ran  out 
of  ink.  The  only  girl  who  can  make 
our  temperamental  mimeographing 
machine  behave  went  on  the  sick- 
list.  Merchants  worried  and  fretted. 
Some  developed  prima  donna  tempera¬ 
ments.  Some  who  had  promised 
samples  decided  to  give  a  door  prize 
instead.  And  the  other  way  round. 

Meanwhile,  the  flu  had  come  to 
call,  and  one  after  another,  various 
Fair  workers  and  their  families  fell 
victims.  Endless  exacting  tasks  piled 
up.  Individual  space  charts  had  to 
be  made  for  each  displayer.  Instruc¬ 
tion  sheets  had  to  be  mailed  instead 
of  delivered  in  person  because  of  the 
(ContiBoed  oa  Page  96) 
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^  Image  of  his  Father 

By  PAUL  RAFTERY 


ftfloMETHiNG  simply  must  be  done 
(j  about  the  Jones  boy,”  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  Alexander  Avenue  School 
said  in  a  decisive  tone,  and  I  could 
see  she  was  right. 

“Look!”  exclaimed  the  principal, 
with  a  long-suffering  gesture. 

Two  youngsters  were  waiting  in  the 
office;  one  had  the  beginning  of  a 
black  eye  and  the  other  had  the  ending 
of  a  split  lip.  Both  were  well  set-up 
lads;  you’d  expect  them  to  be  able 
to  dish  it  out  pretty  well  if  need  be. 
But  even  more  conspicuous  than  the 
marks  of  combat  was  their  baffled,  de¬ 
featist  air. 

I  crooked  a  finger  at  them  and  they 
came  inside  the  railing  and  stood  be¬ 
fore  me. 

“What  happened?” 

Both  drew  a  breath,  started  at  the 
same  time,  looked  at  each  other,  and 
stopped.  “You,”  I  said,  pointing  at 
the  bigger  boy. 

“We  was  coming  to  school  just  a 
little  while  ago  and — and — and  we 
met  a  boy  named  Eddie  Jones  and  he 
pushed  me  and — and  then  he  hit  me.” 

“Didn’t  you  hit  him  back?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir.” 

“Why  not?” 

The  kid  looked  at  me  in  a  troubled 
way  and  said  nothing. 

“You’re  a  little  bigger  than  he  is, 
arent  you.' 

The  kid  nodded,  looking  even  more 
troubled. 

“Are  you  afraid  of  Eddie  Jones  be¬ 
cause  his  father  used  to  be  a  fighter?” 

He  nodded  again,  grateful  for  my 
comprehension.  The  smaller  victim 
also  bobbed  his  head  vigorously. 

I  told  them  to  see  the  nurse  and 
get  patched  up,  and  dispatched  a  mon¬ 
itor  to  have  E^die  Jones  sent  down 
to  me.  In  a  few  minutes  he  swaggered 
in  ahead  of  his  timorous  escort. 

Eddie’s  physical  resemblance  to  his 
once-celebrated  father  never  failed  to 
give  me  a  little  dig  of  surprise.  Like 
Kayo  Jones,  ex-middleweight  pulver¬ 
izer,  he  had  the  same  unruly  black 
hair,  the  same  restless  defiance  in  his 
manner.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  he 
managed  to  intimidate  youngsters  big¬ 
ger  than  himself. 

“E)ddie,”  I  said,  “the  last  time  some¬ 
thing  like  this  happened  I  warned  you 
I  was  giving  you  only  one  more 


chance.  Have  you  got  anything  to  say 
for  yourself?” 

He  shrugged  and  kept  silent,  en¬ 
joying  the  situation  moderately. 

“I’m  afraid  I’m  going  to  have  to 
see  your  father.” 

“My  old  man  ain’t  a-scared  o’  you.” 

“My  boy,”  1  said  candidly,  “as  an 
attendance  officer  it  is  not  my  job  to 
try  and  scare  people.  It  is  my  job 
to  see  that  children  of  school  age  at¬ 
tend  school  regularly  and  behave  them¬ 
selves  while  there.  If  you  won’t  do 
this,  we  see  if  your  parents  can  force 
you  to.  If  that  doesn’t  work,  we  go 
a  little  further.  Now  get  out  of  here, 
beat  it,  scram,  before  I  slip  you  the 
old  one-two.” 

Eddie  sneered  all  the  way  to  the 
door  for  the  benefit  of  the  monitor. 

“It’s  really  shameful,”  sighed  the 
principal,  “how  that  little  ruffian  bul¬ 
lies  the  other  boys,  even  the  biggest. 
You’d  think  he  was  a  prize-fighter  him¬ 
self.  They’re  simply  afraid  to  hit 
back.” 

“I’ll  drop  in  and  see  his  father  this 
afternoon,”  I  said,  without  optimism. 

Kayo  Jones  was  lounging  in  a  chair 
in  front  of  his  tavern,  enjoying  the 
fine  autumn  sunshine,  when  I  got  there 
on  my  afternoon  round.  He  knew  me, 
of  course,  so  I  took  the  vacant  chair 
and  told  him  what  it  was  this  time. 
He  listened  carefully,  but  without  even 
a  pretense  of  parental  concern.  When 
I  described  the  injuries  young  Kayo 
had  inflicted,  he  chuckled  and  rubb^ 
his  chin. 

“Just  like  me,”  he  said,  “just  like 


NOT  RECOmiENDED 

Paul  Raftery,  author  of  this  delight¬ 
ful  story,  was  once  an  attendance  officer 
in  Newark,  so  we  suspect  that  this  story 
is  less  fictional  than  its  form. 

A  Word  of  Warning,  however.  We 
have  checked  this  story  with  the  legal 
lights  and  find  that  -like  Sam  Spade, 
the  Saint,  and  other  notorious  characters 
— Mr.  Raftery’s  attendance  officer  and 
phys-ed  teacher  were  in  a  poor  legal  po¬ 
sition  if  their  hunch  was  wrong. 

So  read  this  as  a  good  story  of  what 
once  happened — not  a  pattern  for  action 
if  your  school  too  has  an  Eddie  Jones. 


me  at  his  age.  You  know,  mister, 
sometimes  it  scares  me  to  watch  him. 
It’s  like  lookin’  at  myself.  The  kid’s 
a  vest-pocket  edition  o’  me.” 

“That’s  interesting,  Mr.  Jones,”  1 
said,  “but  it  isn’t  the  point.  The  point 
is  that  your  son  refuses  to  submit  to 
school  discipline.  His  teachers  have 
failed  to  influence  him,  and  so  have  1. 
Now  the  job  is  being  put  up  to  you. 
This  can’t  go  on,  you  know.” 

“Course  not!  The  kid’ll  be  sixteen 
in  another  year  or  so  and  then  he’s 
cornin’  outta  school.  I’m  goin*  to  fix 
him  up  with  a  little  ice  route.  An’ 

I  got  a  ring  set  up  in  the  back  room. 
Why  the  kid’s  really  in  trainin’’ right 
now.” 

I  held  up  my  hand  until  Kayo  broke 
off  the  rapid  sketch  of  his  plans  for 
young  Kayo’s  career. 

“Look,  Mr.  Jones,  your  son’s  con¬ 
duct  in  school  must  improve  at  once. 
The  responsibility  is  yours  from  now 
on.  If  he  continues  die  way  he’s  go¬ 
ing  he’ll  land  in  the  Parental  Home 
very  soon.” 

Kayo  grinned  reminiscently.  “I 
spent  tree  munts  in  n*  Parental  Home 
myself.  They  sent  me  there  because 
I  bopped  a  truant  officer.  'Then  they 
got  tired  havin’  me  around  because  I 
bopped  a  couple  of  attendants.” 

At  this  point  a  fire  engine  came 
hooting  and  clanging  along  the  street, 
and  Kayo  rose  and  intently  followed 
its  progress  down  the  block.  Looking 
at  him  as  he  stood  motionless,  I  some¬ 
how  became  acutely  conscious  of  a 
magnificent  length  of  tilted,  unpro¬ 
tected  jaw.  Although  I  scarcely  re¬ 
alized  it  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand 
curled  tightly  closed.  I  think  a  light 
perspiration  was  coming  out  on  my 
forehead. 

Nothing  happened.  I  remembered 
that  at  school  my  sport  was  tennis, 
the  engine  turned  the  corner  and  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  Kayo  sagged  back  into 
his  chair. 

All  roads  to  a  serious  discussion  of 
young  Kayo’s  behavior  seemed 
blocked. 

“How  do  )ou  know,”  1  asked  dog¬ 
gedly,  “that  your  son  wouldn’t  do  mud 
better  in  some  other  line-  -mechanics, 
say?” 

Kayo  shook  his  head  very  positively 
several  times.  “He  wants  the  ring,  and 
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1  want  the  ring.  The  kid’s  got  what 
it  takes.  He’s  got  my  right,  and  he’s 
got  my  left  jab.  He  moves  around 
Uke  me.  Everything  like  me.  I  want 
to  see  him  middleweight  champeen. 
Startin’  so  early,  he  can’t  miss.” 

“That’s  the  title  you  held?”  I  was 
a  little  hazy  about  Kayo’s  professional 
career. 

“Nope  —  I  missed  it”  His  head 
drooped  slightly  and  his  eyes  brooded 
on  a  little  pile  of  fading  leaves  against 
a  tree  tni^.  “They  was  only  one 
thing  beat  me.” 

I  made  a  rapid  assumption  that 
Kayo  was  now  making  a  business  of 
his  nemesis. 

The  interview,  such  as  it  was,  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  over.  Briefly  1  summar¬ 
ized  the  points  already  made.  But  a 
customer  had  come  along,  and  in  the 
middle  of  my  final  warning  Kako  dis¬ 
appeared  into  his  malt  •  scented 
premises. 

The  case  of  young  Kayo  Jones  yclept 
Edward,  deprewed  me.  There  was 
no  possible  solution  but  a  session  in 
the  school  court,  and  thereafter  a  trip 
to  the  Parental  pokey,  and  that  was 
really  no  solution  at  all.  That  night 
1  dreamed  I  was  in  the  ring  with  young 
Kayo,  one  arm  strapped  behind  me. 


Illustration  by  Richard  Scarry 


Jones,  senior,  was  the  referee.  Some¬ 
thing  1  ate. 

The  next  day  I  started  out  with  the 
case  still  monopolizing  my  thoughts. 
It  was  the  old  story.  A  problem  child 
could  be  explained  by  a  problem  par¬ 
ent.  Like  father,  like  son.  If  Kayo 
the  elder  had  understood  and  fulfilled 
the  responsibilities  of  parenthood  the 
present  situation  would  never  have 
developed,  but  he  had  failed.  Think¬ 
ing  of  his  failure,  I  recalled  the  melan¬ 
choly  remark — “only  one  thing  beat 


And  at  this  point  my  mind  winked 
at  me  and  nudged  me  in  the  ribs,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  and  I  stopped 
dead  in  the  middle  of  the  sidewalk.  .  . 

It  was  a  silly  notion  to  fall  for, 
and  yet  there  and  then  I  began  to 
feel  this  might  be  the  finger  of  fate, 
tracing  its  apocalyptic  course  amid 
the  obscure  lives  of  a  group  of  little 
people. 

Herb  Wright,  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
does  sports  for  the  local  sheet  There 
was  a  confectionery  store,  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  ’{dione  booth,  only  a  few  doors 
away. 

“Herb,”  I  said,  “this  is  a  question 
about  boxing.  No  coaching,  please. 
What  was  it  that  kept  Kayo  Jones  from 


winning  the  middlewei^t  champion¬ 
ship  a  few  years  back?” 

In  the  picturesque  language  of  his 
calling.  Herb  told  me. 

“Hmm,”  I  said,  and  again:  “Hmm.” 

IN  THE  MHiDLE  of  the  moming  I 
reached  the  Alexander  Avenue 
School.  As  I  walked  into  the  office 
young  Kayo  Jones  was  glowering  on 
a  bench  just  inside  the  doorway.  A 
moment  later  and  the  principal  de¬ 
scended  on  me  with  another  volumi¬ 
nous  tale  of  wrongdoing.  Free-swing¬ 
ing  Edward  had  been  at  it  again. 

Well,  the  main  thing  to  do  with  a 
theory  is  to  test  it.  1  smiled  hope¬ 
fully  at  Eddie  and  said:  “Come  along 
with  me.  Slugger.” 

We  went  up  to  the  sjm,  where  I 
left  Elddie  in  charge  of  the  physical-ed 
man  while  I  went  along  to  the  eighth 
grade  classroom.  I  came  back  with 
Elddie’s  bigger  victim  of  the  previous 
day,  with  whom  I  had  a  couple  of 
minutes’  earnest  talk  while  the  phys¬ 
ical-ed  man  was  getting  out  the  gloves. 
He  was  an  intelligent  lad,  and  he 
listened  attentively  as  the  gym  class 
crowded  around  to  form  an  excited 
ring. 

It  suited  me  that  we  were  to  have 
a  sizeable  audience.  If  all  went  wdl, 
the  publicity  angle  would  be  ade¬ 
quately  taken  care  of. 

I  whistled  on  my  fingers  and  they 
went  to  it  My  boy  was  nervous  but 
determined,  though  naturally  cautious. 
Hft  was  in  no  hurry  to  mix  it. 

Young  Kayo  took  his  time  for  a 
different  reason.  This  was  the  lime¬ 
light,  and  he  loved  it.  He  jabbed 
^  patronizingly  and  somehow  managed 
to  get  a  swagger  even  into  his  foot- 
>  work.  Then  the  gym  class  began 
I  to  grow  critical,  and  called  for  action. 
'  Young  Kayo  responded  to  the  will 
of  his  public.  He  moved  in  and  threw 
a  flurry  of  punches,  but  my  kid  waited. 
^  Suddenly  he  braced  himself  as  young 
Kayo  rushed  in  again,  and  landed 
,  beautifully  on  the  point  of  the  jaw. 


The  THEORY  was  sound  all  right,  so 
it  wasn’t  necessary  to  summon  Kayo 
Jones  to  the  school  court,  or  send 
Junior  to  the  Parental  Home.  Junior 
was  a  chip  of  the  old  block  right  dovm 
to  the  last,  fatal  detail.  He  had  a 
wonderful  glass  jaw,  just  like  Pop. 

The  physical-ed  man  stood  him 
shakily  on  his  feet  and  got  him  a  glass 
of  water,  but  I  decided  my  boy  was 
going  to  have  a  double-rich  malted. 
With  one  critp  right-hand  punch  he 
had  accomplished  a  big  favor  for  all 
concerned,  including  one  Eddie  Jones. 

I  did  have  one-  regret.  1  wished 
I’d  let  that  one  go  when  Kayo  was 
looking  after  the  fire  engine. 
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DR.  CHARLES  DIEFFENBACH 

Tenafly 

Humorists  have  described  the  mad¬ 
ness  that  descends  on  the  schools 
of  our  land  the  month  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  The  best  of  these  tales  falls 
short  of  reality,  even  though  the  lay 
reader  may  dismiss  fantastic  situa¬ 
tions  as  impossible  exaggeration.  But 
we  of  the  schools  who  have  peered 
ahead  in  mid-November  (and  are  still 
able  to  look  back  in  late  December) 
know  that  all  has  not  been  written 
on  this  period  of  the  year.  Costumes 
and  stage  sets,  lighting  and  scene- 
shifting,  words  and  music;  measle  epi- 
^mics  and  laryngitis,  snow  storftis 
and  coal  shortages,  room  scheduling 
and  examinations:  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  obstacles  that  lurk  in  the  ]>ath 
of  a  successful  Christmas  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Teachers  at  Tenafly’s  Mackay 
School  have  had  those  sessions.  Par¬ 
ents  there  have  undoubtedly  boiled  at 
the  costume  needs  and  changes,  just 
when  their  own  Yuletide  problems  be¬ 
gan  to  become  unbearable.  And  the 
principal  (who  pens  this  tale)  has 
seen  his  building  melt  away  into  a 
kind  of  Madison  Square  Garden  with¬ 
out  the  staff  or  the  stuffing.  But  this 
time  Chrbtmas  was  as  beautiful  as 
it  ever  was — without  the  furor. 

Back  in  August,  when  the  parent 
organization  began  to  plan  its  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  year,  a  Christmas  date 
was  one  of  its  problems.  Could  par¬ 
ents  be  found  who  remembered  their 
Christmases  in  countries  over  the  seas 
and  who  would  be  brave  enough  to 
tell  about  them  to  an  audience  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  200?  Letters  sent  to  parents 
bom  outside  our  borders  produced 
over  twenty  “yes”  replies. 

Some  of  the  twenty  suggested  that, 
since  they  spoke  so  poorly  or  were 
so  bashful,  they  would  tell  one  of 
their  children  the  story  of  Christmas 


in  their  native  land  and  have  the  child 
report  to  the  parent-school  party.  The 
blending  of  parents  and  children  on 
the  one  stage  caught  the  fancy  of  the 
program  committee.  From  this  idea 
the  next  step  was  easy.  Why  not  have 
the  forty  children  of  the  elementary 
school  orchestra  invite  their  parents 
(those  who  could!)  to  play  with  them 
at  the  same  Christmas  program? 

At  this  point  things  sinunered  until 
one  of  the  musical  parents  suggested 
a  special  chamber  music  number  which 
he  and  others  might  prepare  at  home. 
Following  this  came  a  male  quartette, 
in  which  the  principal  ascended  to 
the  level  of  the  parents  in  partici¬ 
pation! 

But  all  was  not  clear  in  the  minds 
of  the  parent  and  teacher  program 
committee.  How  would  the  affair 
hang  together?  Would  each  of  those 
twenty  representatives  of  foreign  lands 
sit  on  the  stage  and  speak  a  piece? 
The  dramatic  critics  in  the  group  knew 
this  wouldn’t  be  enough.  So  the  use 
of  the  school  upper  grade  choir  to 
sing  carols  of  the  countries  repre¬ 
sented  brought  sixty  more  children 
into  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  there 
was  still  a  strong  feeling  of  in¬ 
sufficiency. 


Then  came  inspiration.  Let’s  have 
a  Santa  Claus  to  keep  the  program 
moving.  Who  would  write  his  lines? 
No  one;  he’d  say  whatever  seemed 
to  be  needed  at  the  time.  He’d  boost 
the  confidence  of  the  little  Scotch  lady 
or  he’d  ask  the  question  that  would 
bring  out  the  point  the  Cuban  member 
had  failed  to  make  clear  the  first  time. 
Such  a  Santa  was  found — a  daddy  of 
course.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him  and 
to  the  community  to  say  that  there 
were  others  who  were  willing  and 
who  could  have  done  the  job.  But 
he  had  been  the  committee’s  unani¬ 
mous  first  choice,  and  he  answered 
“Yes”  without  a  quaver. 

Naturally  Santa  had  to  have  some 
helpers,  and  a  pair  of  first  grade  twins 
were  picked.  You  know  how  pleased 
they  were  to  join  the  show. 


By  this  time — mid-November — the 
picture  was  assuming  a  clear,  happy 
design.  The  fact  that  the  twenty  orig¬ 
inal  members  of  the  cast  had  faded 
to  eleven  and  that  an  injury  and  the 
birth  of  a  child  extracted  two  more 
was  more  fortunate  than  not.  It  gave 
the  participants  more  time  to  say  the 
things  they  wanted  to  say — yes,  it 
actually  improved  the  production. 


Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
one  of  the  apologetic  notes  which  came 
to  the  chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  from  the  Czech  rep¬ 
resentative,  who  reported  that  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  such  a  program,  one  that 
would  praise  the  days  of  old  in  his 
homeland,  could  affect  his  social  rela¬ 
tions  and  certain  business  contacts  too. 
This  in  die  U.S.A.!  He  regretfully 
b^ged  to  be  excused. 

By  December  the  music  supervisor 
had  her  carols,  the  art  teacher  had 
supervised  the  painting  of  scenes  for 
Santa’s  workshop,  the  practical  arts 
group  had  decorated  the  auditorium 
and  the  trees,  and  the  children  of  the 
school  filled  Santa’s  stage  with  their 
toys.  The  male  quartette  held  its  re¬ 
hearsals  at  one  home;  the  chamber 
music  group  at  another;  the  choir  in 
its  reg^ar  class  time  fJus  one  final 
hour.  The  parents  in  the  orchestra 
were  good  enough  to  handle  their  as¬ 
signments  without  a  rehearsal,  and 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  children 
from  England,  Scotland,  Norway, 
Greece,  (^rmany,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Cuba,  Guatemala,  Trinidad  prepar^ 
all  by  themselves  —  no  doubt  with 
much  trepidation. 

Because  there  was  NO  rehearsal. 
Santa  performed  the  miracle  as  he 
does  so  many  offiers  at  Qiristmas  time. 
Those  first  grade  helpers  were  briefed 
for  their  part  on  the  program  by  one 
short  visit  with  the  principal. 

“Barry  and  Betty,’'  he  said,  “You’re 
going  to  be  on  the  stage  with  a  lot 
of  toys.  Play  with  them  just  as  much 
(G>iitinaed  on  Page  97) 
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Report  of  Audit 


I 

As  at  I 

AUGUST  31,  1951 


October  5,  1951. 

Executives  and  Members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Education  Assocu- 
TioN,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Gentlemen: 

The  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association 
as  at  August  31,  1951,  comprised  a 
comprehensive  examination  of  the 
books  of  adcount  and  other  financial 
records  for  the  year  ended  at  that 
date  and  a  survey  of  the  accounting 
records  and  procedures  employed.  The 
foOowing  statements  set  forth  the 
finaDcial  operations  and  condition  for 
the  year: 

EIxhibit  a — Analysis  of  Funds 
for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  B — Statement  of  Finan¬ 
cial  Condition  at  August  31, 
1951; 

Exhibit  C — Current  Fund  In¬ 
come  for  the  Year; 

Exhibit  D — Current  Fund  Ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  Year; 

EIxhibit  — Budgeted  Operations 
for  the  Year. 

The  summary  of  operations  shown 
on  Exhibit  A  indicates  a  substantial 
increase  for  the  current  year  in  the 
volume  of  cash  transactions.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  attributable  in  part  to  an 
expansion  in  the  amount  of  operating 
income  and  costs,  part  of  it  is  due  to 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment  for  en¬ 
larged  office  functions  but  the  principal 
factor  in  the  increase  was  the  purchas¬ 
ing,  financing  and  furnishing  of  the 
new  headquarters  building.  In  antici¬ 
pation  of  tne  purchase  of  the  property, 

1  budget  sch^ule  was  set  up  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  latest  date  on  which  the 
bonds  could  be  sold  so  as  to  realise 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  interest, 
and  Ml  analysis  was  made  of  the  bonds 
as  to  types  and  dates  widi  selection  of 
those  issues  for  sale  on  which  the  yield 
to  maturity  was  least  The  discount  on 
sale  of  bonds  of  $1,152.00  represents 
an  adjustment  of  approximately  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  interest  pre- 
I  viously  received,  arising  out  of  re¬ 
demption  before  maturity. 

All  of  the  items  making  up  the  finan¬ 
cial  condition  of  the  Association, 
shown  on  Exhibit  B,  were  verified  by 
reference  to  statements  received  from 
banks  of  deposit,  expenditure  vouchers 
and  bank  checks  issued  in  payment. 
The  bonds,  redeemed  during  the  year 
in  the  par  value  of  $33,000  and  now 
held  in  the  par  value  of  $27,000,  were 
inspected  at  the  safe  deposit  vaults 
of  the  bank  at  the  time  of  the  with¬ 


drawal  for  redemption.  The  equipment 
account  was  increased  during  the  year 
in  the  amount  of  $4^283.55,  represent¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  machines  a^  cabi¬ 
nets,  and  was  reduced  in  the  amount 
of  $412.00,  representing  droreciation 
realized  on  equipment  traded  in. 

Purchase  of  the  new  headiraarters 
building  was  consummated  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1950,  by  the  final  payment  on 
the  purchase  price  of  $100,000  and  the 
placing  of  a  mortgage  loan  in  the 
amount  of  $65,000.  upenditures  made 
out  of  the  building  fund  in  die  amount 
of  $5,169.05  covered  costs  of  ap¬ 
praisal,  l^al  fees,  electrical  equip¬ 
ment,  construction  of  parking  area  and 
insurance.  The  allocation  of  these 
amounts  between  land  and  building 
appears: 


While  the  considerations  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  occupancy  of  the  new  N.  J. 
E.  A.  home  are  many  other  than  finan¬ 
cial,  a  separate  division  of  expendi¬ 
tures  is  proposed  by  indiich  die  annual 
costs  of  headauarters  ownership  and 
occupancy  will  be  indicated.  Sug¬ 
gested  account  tides  to  be  carried 
under  this  classification  are:  dectric, 
heat,  insurance,  janitor  service,  re¬ 
pairs  and  maintenance,  taxes,  interest, 
depreciation  and,  as  a  capital  expendi¬ 
ture,  mortgage  reduction.  Renovations 
and  improvements,  now  in  process  and 
as  later  contemplated,  will  be  additions 
to  the  headquarters  assets  accounL 
The  cash  receipts  for  the  year,  shown 
on  Elxhibit  C  under  the  classifications 
of  income  and  as  capital  receipts  and 
transfers,  were  vouched  by  reference 


Appraisal  of  Purchase  Price... 
Furnishings,  Improvements,  etc. 


Land  Boildina  Total 

135,678.00  864322.00  $100,000.00 

1,414.94  3,754.11  5469.05 


Total  Investment 


$S7.0M.94  $68,076.11  $106,l<$-06 


EXHIBIT  A 

ANALYSIS  OF  FUNDS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1951 


Balances,  September  1,  1950, 

Receipts,  Exhibit  C . 

Transfer  from  Investment.. 


Expenditures,  Exhibit  D< 


Discount  on  Sale  of  Bonds . 

Balances,  August  31,  1951,  Exhibit  B 


Petty 

Current  Cash  Investmoit  Total 

I  24,535.91  $500.00  $60,000.00  |  854135.91 

224,422.92  .  224,422.92 

31348.00  .  —31348.00  . 


280306.83  500.00  28,15230  309.45833 

252328,11  .  252328.11 


28378.72  500.00  28,152.00  56330.72 

.  1,152.00  1,152.00 


$28,278.72  $600.00  $27,000.00  $  56,778.72 


Composition  of  the  Funds  at  August  31, 1951 


Petty 

Current  Cash  Investment 

Cash  .  $15332  . 

Checking  Accounts .  $22,740.38  346.78  . 

Savings  Accounts .  5338.34  .  . 

Bonds,  Par  Value  .  .  $27,000.00 


Total 
$  15332 
23,087.16 
5338.34 
27.000.00 


Totals,  Exhibit  B 


$28,278.72  $600.00  $27,000.00  $66,778.72 


EXHIBIT  C 

CURRENT  FUND  INCOME 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1951 

Membesship  Duxs: 

Active  Members .  $131,451.50 

Associate  Members  .  2382.00 

Retired  Teachers .  2,401.00  $136,434.50 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review; 

Advertising  Income  .  $  15399.09 

Subscriptions  snd  Ssles .  117.70  15316.79 
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CURRENT  FUND  INCOME  (Continued) 

N.  E.  A.  Field  Worker  . 

Conrention  Exhibit  Space,  Net  . 


Iimutr  Incomk: 

On  Investmenu  .  I  1395.00 

On  Snrinca  Accounts .  64.00 


2,750.00 

940.50 


1,459.00 


Refanbursetnent  of  N.  E.  A.  Membership . . . .  703J27 

Freeman  Scholarship  .  100.00 

N.  E.  A.  Penaion  Refund .  390.88 

Unnsed  Checks  Returned  .  5.48 

ContribatUKis  to  Furnishings  Fund .  956.50 


Total  Income  .  $169,256.92 

Capital  Rccupts: 

Mortgage  Loan  on  Headquarters .  $  65,000.00 

Sale  of  Office  Elquipment .  166.00  65,166.00 


Total  BeceipU  .  $224,422.92 

Transfek  from  Investment  Fund: 

Sale  of  Bonds .  31,848.00 


lotal  RereipUt  and  TrsMiafera 


$266,270.92 


EXHIBIT  E 

BUDGETED  OPERATIONS 
For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1951 


Operatinc  Receipts: 

Balanre,  September  1,  1950 . 

Income,  Exhibit  C . . . 

Total  Income . 

Capital  Receipts,  Exhibit  C  . 

Total  Rxcxipts  . 

Operating  Expenditures; 

Administration  . 

Emergency  Fund  . 

Publications  . 

Committees  . 

ConTentions  and  Meetings  . 

N.  £.  A.  Delegates  . 

Teacher  Protection  . 

Public  Relations  Program . . 

Sundry  Expenses  . . 

Pension  Program  . 

N.  E.  A.  Membership  Campaign  . 

Total  Costs,  Exhibit  D . . 

Capital  Expenditures: 

Office  Equipment . 

Total  Expenditures,  General  Budget 
Special  Budget,  Building  Account  .... 


Budget 

Budget  Actual  Balance 


$  20300.00 

$  24335.91 

$  4335.91 

154300.00 

159356.92 

4,756.92 

$174300.00 

$183,792.83 

$  9392.83 

166.00 

166.00 

$174300.00 

$18335833 

$  9,45833 

$  82,63335 

$  77,605.12 

$  5,028.43 

826.45 

826.45 

29300.00 

28,916.10 

83.90 

11,635.00 

10,997.38 

637.62 

9,300.00 

9,404.69 

(104.69) 

5,000.00 

4,969.15 

30.85 

3,000.00 

1,700.73 

139937 

6,500.00 

4,53932 

1,960.78 

3300.00 

2,903.88 

396.12 

3300.00 

1,78338 

1316.72 

255.96 

(255.96) 

$154,195.00 

$143,075.51 

$11,119.49 

3390.00 

4383.55 

(393.55) 

$158,065.00 

$147,359.06 

$10,725.94 

10,000.00 

5,169.05 

4330.95 

Total  Budgeted  Expenditures .  $168,083.00  $152,528.11 

Purchase  of  Headquarters .  $100,000.00 

Sale  of  Bonds....  $31348.00 

Mortgage  .  65,000.00  96348.00  .  3,152.00 


$15356.89 

(3,152.00) 


$168,085.00 


Excess  of  Receipts  over  Expenditures  and 

Balances,  August  31,  1951 .  $  6,415.00 


$155,680.11  $12,404.89 


$  28378.72  $21363.72 


Free  Balance  per  Original  Budget .  $16,415.00 

Less:  Special  Budget  Building  Account  .  10.000.00 


Free  Balance  per  Revised  Budget .  $  6,415.00 

Excess  of  Receipts  over  Budget  .  $  9,458.83 

Saving  in  Budgeted  Costs .  12,404.89  21363.72 


Balance  Current  Cash,  August  31,  1951 .  $28378.72 

Add:  Petty  Cash  Fund .  500.00 


$28,778.72 

Leu:  Bnilding  Fund  Capital .  4330.95 

CURRENT  CAPITAL,  August  31,  1951,  Exhibit  B .  t23,9^7.TI 


to  original  data  on  file.  Comparison 
with  membenhip  dues  reports,  ledger 
records  of  advertisers,  bonds  and  sav¬ 
ings  accounts,  and  daily  reports  of 
cash  receipts  indicated  a  complete  ac¬ 
counting  of  the  cash  of  record  both 
in  the  books  of  account  and  as  de¬ 
posited  in  bank  to  the  proper  credit. 
An  improved  system  of  internal  control 
of  cash  receipts,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  in  previous  audit  reports  and 
recommended  by  your  office  adminis¬ 
tration,  has  been  devised  and  is  now 
in  operation  in  the  new  accounting 
year.  This  system  provides  both  for 
an  internal  check  on  the  cash  received 
and  for  a  supervision  of  the  accounting 
for  income. 

The  expenditures  of  cash,  made 
through  the  general  cash  fund  and  the 
petty  cash  fund  and  shown  by  their 
accounting  classifications  on  Exhibit 
D,  were  verified  in  their  entirety  by 
comparison  with  the  cancelled  bank 
chechs  and  with  the  vouchers  issued 
in  authorization  by  the  officials  of  the 
association.  These  vouchers  were  regu¬ 
larly  supported  by  original  invoices  or 
by  signatures  of  the  claimants.  AH 
checks  were  issued  in  conformity  with 
the  authenticating  vouchers  and  all 
expenditures  are  now  charged  to  their 
appropriate  budgeted  accounts.  Re¬ 
vision  of  the  cash  disbursement  rec¬ 
ords,  both  general  cash  and  petty 
cash,  is  being  arranged  to  simplify 
and  expedite  the  recording. 

A  comparison  of  the  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures,  by  major  classifica¬ 
tions,  with  the  provisions  of  the  budget 
as  revised  is  shown  on  Exhibit  E. 
Audit  adjustments  of  differences  in  the 
accounts  as  recorded  have  produced 
variations  from  the  general  ledger 
totals  and  budget  balances  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  accounts  but  with  little  effect 
on  these  major  classifications. 

The  financial  policies  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  appear  to  have  been  adminis¬ 
tered  with  efficiency  as  to  the  operating 
and  the  expansion  program  of  the 
year  and  as  to  the  various  financial 
procedures  involved. 

Federal  form  990  and  the  local 
property  tax  report  are  being  prepared 
for  filing  as  a  part  of  this  audit. 


Certificate 

/  hereby  certify  that  the  accompany¬ 
ing  financial  statements,  together  with 
the  interpretative  comments,  correctly 
set  forth  the  financial  operations  and 
condition  of  your  Association  for  the 
period  and  time  stated. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

A.  James  Ebt, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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EXHIBIT  D 

CURRENT  FUND  EXPENDITURES 

For  the  Year  Ended  August  31,  1951 


Auditing  Committee 
Report 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  cer¬ 
tify,  that  we  have  examined  the 
Report  of  the  Auditor  employed  to 
examine  the  Cash  Receipts  and 
Disbursements  Book,  Ledger,  Re¬ 
ceipt  Books,  Vouchers,  Bank  Books 
ana  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  New  Jersey  Elducation 
Association,  covering  the  period 
September  1,  1950  -  August  31, 
1951.  The  Report  of  said  Auditor 
attests  to  the  correctness  of  the 
Treasurer’s  accounts. 

Gladys  Anderson, 
Chairman 
H.  Earle  Davison 
Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

October  8,  1951 


ADMINISTRATION: 

Salaries  . 

Executive  Committee  . 

Delegate  Assembly  . 

Office  Expenses: 

Rent  . 

Stationery  and  Supplies . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .... 

Postage  and  Express . 

Overtime  and  Extra  Help  .... 

Traveling  Expenses . 

Auditing  Expense  . 

Insurance  and  Bonding . 

Taxes  . 

Bank  Charges  . 

Miscellaneous  Office  Expenses 

PUBUCATION: 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review  . . 

COMMIITEES: 

Auditing  . 

Budget  . 

Centennial  . 

Code  of  Ethks . 

Community  Discussions . 

Coordinating  . 

Defense  . 

Editorial  . 

Elections  . 

Elections  Procedures  . 

Enrelhnent  . 

Headquarters  . 

Insoranoe  . 

Legislative  . 

Long  Time  Planning  . 

N.  E.  A.  Convention  Policy . 

Necrology  . 

Pension  Policy  . 

Planning  . 

Research  . 

Retired  Teachers . 

Salary  . 

State  Aid  . 

State  Nominating  . 

Welfare  . 


5373.63 

4,085.69 


12300.00 

3345.86 

2377.75 

2.935.46 

434&84 

4398.12 

188.00 

369.02 

110.75 

4032 

777.65 


22391.77  t  77,606.12 


28316.10 


10.92 

91.50 

102.76 

72.00 

20336 

477.19 

28.75 

18839 

24436 

5536 

4,159.04 

675.49 
6630 

132137 

346.68 

133.90 

15.13 

92434 

106.56 

3634 

85.52 

152.50 
203.73 
466.96 
328.54 


EXHIBIT  B 
STATEMENT  OF 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION 
As  AT  August  31,  1951 
ASSETS 

Cunaairr  Fund: 

Cash  in  Bank .  $  28378.72 

Pamr  Cash  Fund: 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank. .  50030 

iNvcarMXNT  Fund: 

Bends,  Par  Value .  27300.00 

EQOtrmNT: 

Office  Equipment.  $  12368.02 

Lets  Resave  for 

DeprecUtion..  3,09331  9^7«31 

HrapquABTxne: 

BuiUiiv .  $100,000.00 

^nishings  and 

Improvements  . .  5,169.05  105,169.05 


1039738 


CONVENTIONS  AND  MEETINGS: 

Annual  Meeting  . 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Conference 
Leadership  Conference  . 

N.  E.  A.  DELEGATES . 

TEACHER  PROTECTION  . 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PROGRAM: 

Promotion,  Community  Discumions  .... 

State  Aid,  Reoearoh  . . 

Clippuig  Service  . . 


I  8327.15 
120.48 
357.06 


LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  Payable  . $  65,00030 

CAPITAL 

Cmrent  Capital  ...  $23,947.77 
lomamient  Capital. .  27,000.00 

BuMiag  Fund  Cap¬ 
ital  .  4330.95 

Real  Eat  ate  A  Equip¬ 
ment  Capital....  49,64336  106,48238 


9,404.69 

4369J5 

1,700.78 


$  501.16 
4,038.17 
1239 


SUNDRY  EXPENSES: 

Employeea  Pension  Fund  . 

Social  Security  Taxes  . 

Dues  and  Subacriptiona  . 

Flowers  and  Gratoities . 

Hoapitality  . 

PENSION  PROGRAM  . . 

N.  E.  A.  MEMBERSHIP  CAMPAIGN 


776.58 

961.74 

589.00 

289.72 

28634 


2,903.88 


$148,07631 


CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES: 

Purchase  Office  Equipment . . 

Purchase  of  Headquarters  . 

Fumithingt  snd  Imiwovements,  Headquarters. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITUBES  . 


$  438335 
10030030 

5,169.06  109,462.60 


« 


Financial 

Department 

By  ELSIE  PARKHURST 


The  handling  of  petty  cash  and  accounts 
can  become  a  burdensome  duty.  But 
Miss  Parkhurst  of  Summit  Junior  High 
School  has  turned  it  into  an  interesting 
educational  project,  for  which  she  easily 
finds  fascinated  recruits. 


IT  STARTED  near  the  beginning  of 
World  War  II,  when  one  of  our 
teachers  answered  the  call  to  the 
colors.  The  principal  asked  me  if  I 
would  take  over  the  “little  sought 
after”  job  of  Financial  Secretary  of 
our  Junior  High  School.  With  due 
consideration  I  said  I  would  under¬ 
take  the  work  IF  1  could  make  it  into 
a  wholesome  educational  experience 
for  some  of  the  children.  I  was  given 
free  rein. 

A  new  venture  must  start  slowly 
and  enlarge  as  it  reaches  its  goals. 
The  first  year  two  children  and  I  plan¬ 
ned  and  started  the  work.  We  used 
the  existing  forms  in  the  school  for 
depositing  and  withdrawing  money. 
We  bought  a  simple  double  entry  book 
in  which  to  keep  our  accounts  and 
transferred  the  funds  of  23  accounts 
to  iL  At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
we  wrote  out  statements  and  later  drew 
up  a  form  to  be  mimeographed.  The 
next  month  we  added  a  trial  balance 
as  a  check  on  our  work,  our  books, 
cash,  and  the  bank  statement  We 
were  always  ready  to  try  to  improve 
our  existing  forms  and  kept  sug¬ 
gestions  carefully  so  as  to  use  them 
when  it  was  possible. 

At  the  end  of  die  semester  we  had 
two  efficiently  trained  pupils  run  for 
the  office  of  school  treasurer.  With 
the  knowledge  gained  by  training,  the 
uerson  elected  was  confident  he  could 
hold  his  office  and  properly  care  for 
the  school  accounts. 

We  now  have  37  accounts.  Each 
year  the  students  pay  school  dues  of 
a  dollar  each.  This  is  put  into  the 
largest  account,  the  Student  Activity 
Fund.  A  budget  of  the  anticipated 
amount  is  made  and  approved  hy  the 
Financial  Department  and  the  Student 
Council  for  use  by  the  commissioners 
of  such  activities  as  athletics,  light¬ 
house,  patrols,  assembly,  and  war  or¬ 
phan.  The  student  treasurer  has  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  student  funds. 

We  maintain  an  accommodation  ac¬ 


count  where  money  for  school  projects 
can  be  deposited;  when  bills  arrive, 
we  issue  checks.  Classes,  clubs,  shops 
imd  some  departments,  e.g.  audio-vis¬ 
ual  aids,  art  club,  wood  tmop  and  the 
school  store,  wish  a  safe  place  to  keep 
their  money.  Although  we  do  no  per¬ 
sonal  business,  we  do  open  accounts 
whenever  a  need  arises,  as  it  did  last 
year  with  the  Hill  Toppers  Canteen,  a 
Friday  night  teen-agers  get-together. 

During  our  second  year  it  became 
evident  that  the  Financial  Department 
should  be  enlarged.  The  nominating 
committee  asked  for  the  names  of  four 
students  capable  of  holding  our  posi¬ 
tions.  If  the  experience  was  worth¬ 
while  for  a  few,  why  not  let  others 
have  the  experience,  too?  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  have  eight  boys  and  girls 
train  each  semester.  That  means  six¬ 
teen  a  year. 

The  department  has  grown  and  is 
improving  to  the  present  time  with 
worthwhile  suggestions  made  by  those 
w'ho  work  as  treasurers  or  assistant 
treasurers  and  others  interested  in  our 
project.  We  have  a  large  savings  ac¬ 
count,  have  invested  in  government 
bonds  and  handle  several  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  I  feel  that  our  trainees 
have  suggested  many  valuable  ideas 
which  have  made  our  work  more  en¬ 
joyable  and  efficient  Here  is  how  we 
work  now. 

The  names  of  new  workers  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  those  already  in  our  Finan¬ 
cial  Department  and  by  the  mathe¬ 
matics  teachers.  These  are  carefuUy 
reviewed  as  to  character,  honesty  and 
scholastic  standing.  The  latter  is  neces¬ 
sary  since  each  child  must  give  up 
two  or  three  study  periods  a  we^ 
to  receive  this  training.  When  the 
sdection  is  finally  made,  each  is  asked 
if  he  is  interested  in  the  work.  They 
are  requested  to  talk  over  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  disadvantages  with  their 
parents  before  they  accept  or  decline. 
AH  of  this  is  done  about  a  month  be¬ 
fore  die  end  of  each  semester. 


While  the  new  workers  are  being 
asked  and  making  their  decisions,  the 
ones  who  have  had  training  for  nearly 
a  half  year  make  a  list  of  all  the  things 
necessary  to  teach  the  incoming  boys 
and  girb.  I  feel  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  parts  of  the  training  is  instructing 
the  new  members  of  the  department. 
The  teaching  is  a  valuable  device  to 
deepen  knowledge  already  gained — for 
you  cannot  teach  what  you  do  not 
know.  We  often  find  someone  not 
sure  of  something  when  he  starts  his 
teaching.  We  can  then  review  that 
fact  as  a  group  with  no  embarrassment 
to  the  individual.  Then  the  fun  be¬ 
gins — along  with  the  daily  business 
&ere  is  much  buzzing,  usually  in  pairs. 
Honesty,  accuracy  and  efficiency  are 
the  key  words  of  the  department.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  things  being 
taught  to  our  new  people. 

1.  We  work  like  a  bank;  if  we  are 
abort  a  cent  or  a  million  dollars  we 
cannot  put  it  in  to  balance  onr  ae> 
counts;  tbe  error  most  be  found. 

2.  We  learn  to  check  a  deposit  slip 
and  stnb,  signing  them  and  accq>dBg 
the  money.  This  needs  to  be  done 
quickly  so  that  a  student  need  not 
be  kept  long  from  class. 

3.  We  learn  how  to  take  care  of  the 
slip:  (a)  recount  money  and  place 
it  in  the  locked  money  box;  (b) 
enter  item  in  the  cash  book — this 
b  onr  check  on  cash  in  tbe  cash 
box  as  well  as  proving  nsefnl  in  had¬ 
ing  errors;  (c)  enter  item  in  onr 
Account  Book  known  to  ns  as  The 
Black  Book;  (d)  file  slip. 

4.  We  learn  how  to  care  for  a  with¬ 
drawal  slip — giving  ont  the  monev 
or  making  a  check  for  it.  An  ao- 
vlsor’s  signature  is  necessary  en 
these.  If  a  check  is  desired,  we 
send  it  to  the  class  room,  rather 
than  detain  a  pnpil  until  the  chedt 
b  ready. 

5.  We  learn  bow  to  make  out  a  cheek 
and  tbe  needed  information  about 
tbe  check  book  and  hs  care.  We 
are  very  prond  of  the  fact  that  the 

(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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Every  homework  assignment  has  a 
negative,  neutral  or  positive  effect 
on  the  relationship  between  home  and 
school.  Too  often  the  effect  is  nega¬ 
tive.  A  particularly  heavy  strain  is 
put  upon  parental  goodwill  when  home 
assignments  require  an  abnormally 
long  time  for  completion,  have  no 
recognizable  purpose,  assume  that  pu¬ 
pils  will  have  the  assistance  of  well- 
edueated  parents,  and  compete  with 
major  school  and  community  events. 

tally  possess 


Good  assignments  usu) 

one  or  more  of  these  characteristics : 

(1)  Fit  the  ability  and  interest  of 
the  individual  pupil. 

(2)  Offer  the  pupil  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  success. 

(3)  Challenge  the  pupil  to  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  his  abilities. 

(4)  Correlate  previously  acquired 
information  and  skills  with  new 
information  and  skills. 

(5)  Assist  in  mastery  of  such  funda¬ 
mental  knowledges  and  skills 
as  will  enable  pupils  to  proceed 
readily  to  successively  higher 
stages  of  learning. 

(6)  Open  avenues  of  thought  and 
enjoyment  which  probably 
would  not  be  realized  without 
wise  teacher  guidance. 

(7)  Require  performance  of  activi¬ 
ties  deemed  valuable  as  part  of 
the  popiTs  all-around  develop¬ 
ment. 


PICTURE  HOME  CONDITIONS 

A  group  of  teachers  carefully  re¬ 
examined  their  homework  practices 
recently  when  they  found  nearly  40 
of  their  pupils  lived  in  homes  with¬ 
out  electricity,  gas,  or  radios.  Con¬ 
centrated  night  study  with  -unsatis¬ 
factory  illumination  probably  was  do¬ 
ing  the  students  more  harm  than  good. 
One  teacher  regretfully  admitted  she 


Headwork  on  Homework 

Those  homework  assignments  you  made  today 
were  Public  Relations.  Were  they  good  or 
bad  Public  Relations?  Here  are  some  ideas 
about  Homework  as  Public  Relations  from 
it  Start*  in  the  Chuaroom,  a  booklet  about 
YOU  in  School  Public  Relations. 


had  punished  several  pupils  from  such 
homes  for  not  completing  a  recent  as¬ 
signment  to  outline  the  daily  comment 
of  a  popular  newscaster. 

During  the  first  week  of  class,  an¬ 
other  teacher  always  tries  to  discover 
the  educative  activities  children  pur¬ 
sue  at  home,  such  as  music  lessons, 
dancing  lessons.  Boy  Scout  meetings, 
home  duties,  and  valuable  radio  or 
television  programs.  Good  teachers 
try  to  keep  a  picture  of  each  pupil’s 
after-school  life  in  mind  as  they  plan 
assignments.  They  don’t  wish  their 
homework  assignments  to  destroy 
wholesome  influences  in  children’s 
lives. 

ANY  IDEAS  HERE? 

From  your  mother’s  grocery  list, 
make  up  five  problems  involving 
fractions. 

From  your  father,  obtain  five  prob¬ 
lems  involving  decimals  that  are 
typical  problems  met  in  his  business 
or  life  activities. 

Get  acquainted  with  three  new  peo¬ 
ple  before  tomorrow  morning  and  be 
ready  to  tell  us  how  you  managed 
the  ta^.  (For  those  boys  who  be¬ 
came  acquainted  only  with  males,  the 
next  assignment  was  to  meet  two 
girls.) 

Ask  two  adults  whether  they  con¬ 
sider  letter-writing  skills  important, 
and  be  ready  to  explain  their 
reasoning. 

From  a  union  member  or  an  em¬ 
ployer,  find  out  what  political  party 
he  thinks  has  the  best  program,  and 
what  points  in  that  program  he  likes 
best. 

BRINOINO  PARENTS  IN 

In  the  study  of  budgets  the  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher  asked  each  pupil  to 
keep  a  weekly  cash  account  of  his 
spending  money  for  one  month,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  form  set  up  in  class.  Each 
week,  before  the  forms  are  handed 
in,  parents  are  asked  to  audit  and 
initial  the  accounts. 

Figure  out  with  your  mother  the 


number  of  dishes  and  silverware  she 
washes  in  a  year. 

Take  one  walk  through  your  house, 
from  room  to  room,  and  see  how 
long  it  takes  you  to  list  100  common 
nouns  which  are  suggested  to  you  by 
what  you  see. 

Find  the  area  of  your  front  door, 
your  back  door,  and  the  lot  upon 
which  your  house  stands. 

Interview  five  adults  and  find  out 
the  closest  they  ever  came  to  death, 
and  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
incident. 

Draw  a  pencil  sketch  of  your  father 
or  mother. 

Get  your  father’s  opinions  on  what 
America’s  relations  with  China  should 
be.  Be  ready  to  quote  your  father’s 
reasoning  in  a  group  discussion. 

ONE  TEACHER  stat  home  to  each 
parent  a  list  of  telej^one  tech¬ 
niques.  She  had  taught  these  princi{dea 
in  the  classroom  by  using  toy  tele¬ 
phones  and  staged  conversations.  As 
part  of  their  home  assignments,  the 
pupils  were  to  make  five  social  calls 
to  friends  during  the  week,  wiffi  their 
parents  evaluating  them  according  to 
the  list. 

Says  one  teacher:  “For  many  years 
my  assignments  have  weakened  fam¬ 
ily  ties,  but  a  goodly  proportion  of 
my  future  assignments  will  try  to 
strengthen  family  ties.” 


USE  TfflS  COUPON 

Please  send  me . . . copies  of 

IT  STARTS  IN  THE  CLASS¬ 
ROOM:  A  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
HANDBOOK  FOR  CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS  at  $1.00  per  copy. 

Name . . . . . . 

Address . . . . 

Order  from  and  make  checks  payable  to 
National  School  Ptihbc  Relations  Aaao- 
ciation,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C  Disooant  on  quantity 
orders  2-9  copies  10%;  10-99  copies  2S%; 
100  or  more  33\k%. 
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fThat  new  ideas  are  being  tried  out  this  year  by 
Local  Teacher  organizations?  What  are  the  most 
common  activities?  What  are  the  most  successful? 
The  REVIEW  reports  on  a  postcard  survey  of 
local  plans  for  the  year.* 


LOCALS 

AT 

WORK 


Montclair  teachers  are  producing  a 
movie  of  themselves  at  work,  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  community.  A 
picture  will  be  made  in  each  building, 
with  selected  shots  from  each  picture 
combined  into  an  all-schools  produc¬ 
tion  with  dubbed-in  sound.  Ihe  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  on  presenting  Montclair 
teachers  as  a  professional  group. 

Edgewater  teachers  have  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  study  activities 
subversive  to  public  education.  New 
Brunswick  teachers  will  help  service 
the  local  “Servicemen’s  Lounge”  for 
off-duty  soldiers  from  nearby  Camp 
Kilmer.  Scotch  Plains  is  forming  an 
active  local  lay  committee  to  work  with 
die  schools  on  common  problems  and 
programs.  North  Arlin^on  plans  to 
qmnsor  a  community  adult  education 
program,  and  Camden  County  Voca¬ 
tional  teachers  are  working  with  the 
school  administration  on  school  rules 
and  regulations  as  related  to  school 
discipline. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  highlights 
reported  by  loeal  teacher  organizations 
throughout  the  State  as  they  draw  up 
dieir  plans  for  the  year.  Almost  aU 
are  carrying  on  their  traditional  activ¬ 
ities,  social  events,  parties  or  dinners 
for  the  Board  members,  card  parties, 
etc.  Virtually  all,  this  year,  refiorted 
an  early  fall  campaign  in  support  of 
the  teachers  college  bond  issue;  Gar¬ 
wood  teachers  had  a  booth  on  it  at  the 
local  PTA  fair.  Very  many  are  placing 
special  emphasis  on  NJEA  and  NEA 
membership;  Clinton  teachers  achieved 
100  percent  in  NJEA  by  October  1. 

FOB  NEW  TEACHERS 

More  and  more  associations  are 
making  special  efforts  to  orient  new 
teachers.  In  Elizabeth,  Hasbrouck 
Heights,  and  Highland  Park  this  took 
the  form  of  publishing  a  special  hand¬ 
book,  containing  the  things  new  teach¬ 
ers  should  know.  Belleville  has  set  up 
a  rommittee  to  develop  an  orientation 
program  for  new  teachers.  Toms  River 
sent  each  new  teacher  a  welcoming 
letter  offering  help  in  finding  a  home, 
etc.  Camden,  Irvmgton  and  Glassboro 


held  special  social  events  to  introduce 
them.  Washington  puts  its  emphasis 
at  the  other  end,  with  a  dinner  honor¬ 
ing  the  members  who  will  retire  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

The  list  of  teacher  organization 
publications  is  growing.  West  Orange 
plans  a  monthly  bulletin  to  keep  teach¬ 
ers  informed  of  activities  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom,  as  does  Morristown. 

Local  associations  do  not  neglect  the 
professional;  it  seems  to  be  a  special 
point  of  emphasis  right  now.  Jersey 
City  is  forming  small  study  groups 
under  its  Professional  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  following  a  survey  of  areas  of 
interest  Wharton  is  at  work  on  a 
elementary-high  school  remedial  read¬ 
ing  program.  Springfield  plans  a  series 
of  professional  workshops,  and  Bergen- 
field’s  program  calls  for  two  profes¬ 
sional  meetings.  Netcong  is  working 
on  professional  growth  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  Verona  has  a  curriculum 
improvement  project. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Many  associations  now  give  scholar¬ 
ships,  either  to  graduates  or  to  future 
teachers.  Bernardsville  teachers  fi¬ 
nance  tiieirs  by  a  refreshment  stand 
at  sports  events.  Flemington-Raritan 
is  happy  that  their  most  recent  wiimer 
is  enrolled  at  Trenton  STC.  Teaneck 
places  its  emphasis  on  future  teachers 
to  the  tune  of  $600.  Little  Falls  and 
Bergenfield  will  continue  their  interest 
in  this  field.  Readington  Township 
teachers  plan  to  send  a  worthy  student 
to  the  summer  music  school.  Burling¬ 
ton  is  trying  to  raise  $1,000  for  its 
scholarship  fund. 

Winfield  Park  teachers  have  always 
emphasized  community  understanding 
of  their  work.  Paterson  has  already 
helped  organize  a  great  conference, 
“Paterson  Looks  at  Education,”  and 
wiD  cooperate  with  the  Youtii  Coun¬ 
cil  in  a  series  of  plays  for  children. 
Glen  Rock  stages  a  series  of  Saturday 
musical  programs  for  children.  Rari¬ 
tan  is  working  on  a  project  of  close 
cooperation  with  local  service  cluba, 
with  a  co-sponsored  concert  Madison 


is  joining  hands  with  the  PTA’s  on  a 
major  community  meeting  on  child 
guidance,  while  Summit  teachers  are 
considering  an  enlarged  public  rela¬ 
tions  program.  East  Orange  and  West- 
field  have  major  programs  for  pre¬ 
senting  education  to  the  community. 

SALARIES,  TOO 

Salaries  are  not  being  neglected  by 
most  associations;  for  some  they  will 
be  the  major  project  for  this  year. 
Englewood  teachers  are  aiming  high, 
with  a  $6,000  (B.A.),  $6,600  (M.A.), 
and  $7,200  (Ph.D.)  goaL  In  Atlantic 
City  adjustment  is  the  primary  prob¬ 
lem,  and  Lakewood  teachers  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  of  a 
salary  schedule.  Springfield  is  trying 
for  larger  increments.  Fort  Lee  seeks 
a  $300  increase  in  the  maximum.  New 
Brunswick  teachers  are  working  on  a 
new  schedule,  as  are  those  in  Brick 
Township  and  Englishtovm.  Salaries 
ure  also  major  problems  in  Haddon- 
field,  Haledon,  Metuchen,  and  Prince¬ 
ton.  To  them  Ocean  City  and  Newton 
are  adding  sick-leave  policy  problems. 

Some  miscellaneous  activities  of  in¬ 
terest  are  Delaware  Tovmship’s  an¬ 
nual  Convention  Luncheon  in  Atlantic 
City;  Oxford’s  merchandise  club,  with 
whidi  it  raises  money  for  sudi  proj¬ 
ects  as  a  steel  track  for  the  auditorium 
curtain  and  sending  a  Boy  Scout  to 
camp;  Hamilton  Township’s  speakers 
service  bureau  for  local  organizations; 
and  Oaklyn’s  annual  selection  of  a 
worthwhile  welfare  project  for  special 
emphasis  by  teachers. 

Teachers  organizations  are  a  busy 
lot  these  days,  and  they  are  making 
more  and  more  effort  each  year  to 
plan  their  activities  in  advance  and 
choose  carefully  among  tiie  many 
which  need  attention. 


*  To  save  space  and  avoid  repetition,  we 
have  used  the  name  of  the  community  in  this 
article  to  stand  for  the  local  teachers’  or¬ 
ganization.  Even  at  that  it  has  been  impos¬ 
sible  to  nse  all  the  replies  sent  in  by  neuly 
200  local  teacher  leaders.  Our  thanks  and 
our  apologies. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 

1  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE  I 
'  I  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


TENURE  SENIORITY 


PENSIONS 


STATE  TAXATION 


New  legislation  to  determine  the 
seniority  and  tenure  rights  of  teachers 
when  positions  are  abolished  was  oi- 
acted  last  year  as  Chapter  292,  P.  L. 
1951. 

Why  was  it  needed? 

The  courts  had  ruled  that  the  old 
seniority  law  applied  only  when  posi¬ 
tions  were  abolished  because  of  fewer 
pupils.  The  new  law  covers  reduction 
in  pupils,  changes  in  administrative  or 
supervisory  organization,  or  “other 
good  cause.” 

What  governs  now? 

The  law  prohibits  dismissals  in  such 
cases  by  reason  of  residence,  age,  sex, 
marriage,  race,  religion  or  political  af¬ 
filiation.  They  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  according  to  stand¬ 
ards  established  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  with  the  approval  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  When  re¬ 
duction  is  necessary,  the  Board  deter¬ 
mines  seniority  on  the  basis  of  these 
standards  and  notifies  each  person  af¬ 
fected  of  his  seniority  status.  Anyone 
dismissed  is  placed  on  a  preferred  eli¬ 
gible  list  and  most  be  reemployed  in 
order  of  seniority. 

Wliat  are  the  Commissioner’s  stand¬ 
ards? 

They  have  not  yet  been  published. 
The  law,  however,  says  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner  shall  claasify  the  fields  of 
service  and  may  determine  seniority 
on  the  basis  of  years  of  service  and 
experience  in  such  fields  as  well  as  in 
the  system  as  a  whole. 

Does  seniority  recognize  service  in 
the  armed  forces? 

Yes,  this  is  provided  in  die  law,  as 
is  credit  for  previous  years  of  service 
when  a  teacher  is  reemployed  from  a 
preferred  eligible  list. 

How  can  a  board  get  help  in  deter¬ 
mining  seniority? 

It  may  request  the  Commissioner 
for  an  advisory  opinion  on  applying 
his  standards  to  a  particular  situation. 
Such  requests  go  to  a  panel  consisting 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Eaaminers,  and  an  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner.  This  panefs  rulings,  however, 
are  not  binding  on  anyone  concerned. 


By  John  A.  Wood  III 
Secretary,  TP&AF 

The  32nd  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  was  presented  by 
Dr.  Paul  Loser,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  at  the  Retirement  System’s 
Convention  on  Saturday,  October  20. 
The  report  is  in  form  the  same  as  in 
previous  years.  Copies  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  each  board  of  education 
and  of  each  schoolhouse  principal  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  October. 

Frederic  J.  Crehan,  principal  of 
Columbia  High  School,  member  of  the 
Board  for  nine  years,  and  chairman 
of  the  Board  since  1947,  died  on 
August  31,  1951.  At  the  October  20 
convention  Michael  R.  McGrael  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  north  Jersey  counties  of 
Hudson,  Elssex  and  Bergen  for  the 
three-year  term  from  November  1, 
1951  to  November  1,  1954. 

E^rly  in  July,  1951,  the  State  com¬ 
pleted  payment  of  the  annual  reserve 
appropriation.  $1,800,000  had  been 
advanced  in  May  and  June  to  take 
care  of  bond  purchase  commitments. 
For  the  third  year  the  deficiency  ap¬ 
propriation  was  cut  to  $1,500,000.  It 
should  be  noted  from  the  actuary’s 
balance  sheet  that  the  deficit  in  die 
Pension  Fund  increased  from  1950  to 
1951  from  $19,500,000  to  $20,800,000. 
This  reflects  the  inadequacy  of  the 
$1,500,000  deficiency  appropriation  to 
cut  into  the  deficit  in  the  Pension  Fund. 

Over  1,000  retired  teachers  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  $800  minimum  pension 
law.  Chapter  203,  P.  L.  1951. 

Early  in  July,  1951,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  made  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  to  State  Treasurer  Margetts  of 
the  Board’s  recommendations  and 
wishes  with  respect  to  a  clarification 
and  definition  of  the  responsibility  and 
authority  for  administration  of  the 
fund,  which  has  become  confused  by 
the  Retirement  System’s  being  made 
a  part  of  the  Division  of  Budget  and 
Accounting,  Department  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  by  the  1950  Treasury  Reorgani¬ 
zation  Act. 

A  program  is  being  set  up  to  make 
available  to  all  public  employees  not 
covered  by  an  existing  retirement  sys¬ 
tem,  the  old  age  and  survivor  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  of  federal  social  security. 


By  Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 

How  do  New  Jersey’s  state  tax  pay¬ 
ments  compare  with  other  states? 

In  1951  New  Jersey  had  the  lowest 
per  capita  state  tax  collection  in  the 
nation.  The  average  state  tax  payment 
in  the  forty -eight  states  is  $59.59;  New 
Jersey’s  average  per  capita  state  tax 
is  $34.74. 

How  do  New  Jersey’s  state  tax  pay¬ 
ments  compare  with, those  in  neighhoi^ 
ing  states? 

The  New  Jersey  citizen  pays  a  much 
lower  state  tax  than  citizens  in  our 
neighboring  states:  New  York’s  1951 
per  capita  state  tax  was  $61.65;  Con¬ 
necticut’s  $61.74;  Delaware’s  $^.43; 
Maryland’s  $61.54;  Pennsylvania’s 
$47.45.  New  Jersey’s  per  capita  state 
tax  is  only  $34.74. 

How  can  the  effort  of  the  New  Jersey 
citizen  in  paying  state  taxes  he  shown? 

In  1951  the  forty-eight  states  paid 
state  taxes  representing  4.2  percent  of 
1950  income  payments.  New  Jersey 
citizens  for  the  same  year  paid  a  state 
tax  equal  to  2J2  percent  of  1950  in¬ 
come  payments.  The  New  Jersey  citi¬ 
zen’s  state  tax  effort  was  the  lowest  in 
the  nation. 

How  much  money  does  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  expend  for  governmental 
services? 

Low  New  Jersey  state  tax  collections 
result  in  comparatively  low  expendi¬ 
tures  for  public  services.  In  19^,  for 
example,  the  New  Jersey  state  gov¬ 
ernment  spent  $17.97  per  capita  for 
general  state  operating  services — by¬ 
ways,  health,  public  welfare,  etc.  Tne 
for^-eight  state  per  capita  comrarable 
figure  was  twice  as  much — ^$36.94. 
Aid  to  local  governments  in  the  forty- 
eight  states  amounted  to  $27.16  per 
capita;  New  Jersey’s  figure  was  less 
than  one-half  this  amount — $13.78.  .  , 

What  is  the  general  pattern  of  stat^ 
tax  programs  in  1951? 

The  general  pattern  is  one  of  broad 
state  tax  bases.  In  1951  three  addi¬ 
tional  states  enacted  general  sales  taxes 
— Maine,  Georgia,  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina — this  means  that  31  states  now 
have  general  sales  taxes.  Rhode  Island 
and  Pennsylvania  raised  their  corpo^ 
rate  income  tax  rate — 33  states  use 
this  tax. 
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Why  more  than  70%  of  the  Films  used  in 
America’s  classrooms  are 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA 
FILMS 

Students  and  teachers  alike  can  save  up  to 
one  hour  a  day  — learning  is  retained  up  to 
55%  longer!  This  is  the  situation  in  schools 
where  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films  are 
used.  And  no  wonder.  All  EBFilms  are 
educationally  5«per«or.  They  bear  the  stamp 
of  the  outstanding  authorities  who  helped 
produce  them— the  great  leaders  in  educa¬ 
tional  fields,  in  subject  matter  and  in  audio¬ 
visual  production. 

The  result  is  a  library  of  the  world’s  most 
authentic  films— the  only  library  large 
enough  to  bring  you  not  just  a  single  film 
on  a  subject,  but  a  series  of  films.  Thus  with 
EBFilms  you  can  be  sure  of  a  far  more 
precise  correlation  with  your  curriculum. 
This  insures  better  teaching. 

Your  school  deserves  these  more  authen¬ 
tic  films.  Plan  your  audio-visual  work  for 
the  coming  year  around  EBFilms. 


Anion  J.  Carlton,  Ph.  D.,  Univorsity 
of  Chicago, world  fomod  phytiologitl 
and  on  E.B.  colloborolor,  adjusts  o 
microtcopo  in  o  scon*  from  (ho 
motion  piefuro  Work  of  (ho  Kidnoyt. 


,  'from-  i' 

^  THOMAS  ifFPEKSON 


Hov*  You  S—n  Th0S0  Rmfntly  R0l0asmd  iBPilms? 

Abraham  LiiKoln  Horace  Mann  Monarch  Buttarfly 

Holy— Peninsula  of  Story 

Contrasts  World  Trade  For 

Better  Living 
Color  Keying  In  Art 
and  Living 


Andrew  Carnegie 
Booker  T.  Washington 
Susan  B.  Anthony 
Eli  Whitney 


Answering  The 
Child’s  Why 
The  Teacher 


Encyclopoodio  Britonnko  Films  Inc. 
Oopt.  H,  WilmoMo,  Illinois. 

Gontlomon;  Plooso  tond  mo  froo  of 
chorgo  Iho  19SI-S2  colologwo  of 
Encyciopoodio  Britannica  Films 
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DEPARTMENT 


What  Are  State  Department  Policies? 

By  THOMAS  J.  DURELL 

ABsistant  Commissioner  of  Education 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education  has  three  major  functions  or 
responsibilities.  It  regulates,  adjudicates,  and  serves.  It  must  make  sure 
that  the  school  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  are 
observed.  At  times,  it  must  judge  disputes  involving  these  laws  and  regulations. 
But  its  most  important  function  is  to  stimulate,  guide,  and  coordinate  educa¬ 
tional  improvement  throughout  the  state. 

The  legislature  has  made  local  school  districts  responsible  for  prescribing 
their  own  courses  of  study  and  has  given  the  State  Department  the  duty  of  safe¬ 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  all  children.  In  carrying 
out  this  responsibility,  the  Department  helps  formulate  educational  policies  to 
guide  school  districts  in  developing  local  programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  and 
abilities  of  their  children. 

State  Department  policies  are  principles  and  practices  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education  because  a  majority  of  the  entire  Depart¬ 
ment  (the  central  staff,  county  superintendents,  and  helping  teachers)  believe 
they  are  sound.  They  are  generally  based  on  findings  of  available  studies,  and 
are  reached  after  consultation  with  the  largest  possible  number  of  peo]Je  in  the 
field.  They  are  not  binding  like  the  legal  requirements  of  school  laws  or  State 
Board  regiilations,  but  are  rather  goals  to  challenge  and  guide  local  schools.  In 
effect,  the  Department  is  saying,  “Here  are  some  policies  we  believe  in,  which 
schools  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  have  found  to  be  effective.  We  hope  local 
schools  will  consider  them  seriously  and  try  to  put  into  practice  those  they 
accept.  We  want  to  help  you  carry  ^em  out  in  every  way  we  can.” 

Most  of  these  policies  are  incorporated  in  the  bulletins  distributed  by  the 
Conunissioner  of  Education  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Department.  The 
examples  of  policies  listed  below  have  been  formulated  in  recent  bulletins  issued 
by  the  dementary  division. 


We  do  not  believe  that  organized 
instruction  in  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  should  be  started  before  the 
first  grade.  Most  children  are  not  able 
to  undertake  this  land  of  work  suc¬ 
cessfully  until  they  are  at  least  six 
and  a  half  years  old. 


We  believe  that  pnpU  rating  U  not  the 
moat  effective  way  of  reporting  pnpfl 
progrcM  to  parents.  The  parent-teacher 
conference  enables  both  parent  and 
teacher  to  pool  their  knowledge  of  each 
child  so  thia  they  can  work  together  to 
help  Ua  develop  np  to  his  capacity. 

Contests  are  not  sound  motivations 
for  learning.  Intrinsic  interest  in  the 
work  itself  is  more  efficacious  and  last¬ 
ing  than  extraneous  awards  such  as 
grades,  honor  rolls,  certificates,  med¬ 
als,  and  other  competitive  prizes  which 
short-circuit  the  learning  process  and 
may  devdop  superiority  and  inferi¬ 
ority  complexes. 


Promotion  and  grade  placement  shonld 
be  governed  by  each  chiles  rate  of  growth 
rather  than  hy  a  fixed  set  of  grade  stand¬ 
ards.  With  very  few  exceptions  pnpils 
shonld  progress  steadily  from  kindergarten 
throngh  high  school. 


Pupils  learn  better  when  their  learn¬ 
ing  is  connected  with  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  and  problems  which  are  mean¬ 
ingful  to  them.  Learnings  last  longer 
when  pupils  understand  and  use  them. 


Practice  in  all  the  fundamental 
skills  should  be  provided  to  meet 
each  pupil’s  nee^.  This  practice, 
whenever  possible,  should  be  car* 
ried  on  in  functional  situations. 


Telling  is  not  teaching.  Few  chil¬ 
dren  tire  intellectual  sponges.  Pupils 
should  be  helped  to  realize  that  they 
are  responsible  for  their  own  learning 
and  that  the  teacher  can  only  guide 


them.  They  should  be  challenged  to 
take  an  active  part  in  planning  and 
carrying  on  the  school  program  so 
that  they  will  become  self-propelling 
in  their  learning. 


Pupils  should  have  numy  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  free  and  open  (hscussion 
to  solve  their  educational  and  relation¬ 
ship  problems.  This  is  the  American 
democratic  process  in  which  pupils 
work  together  for  a  common  purpose 
under  the  social  stimulus  ot  many 
minds,  and  through  which  they  learn 
to  respect  the  rights  and  abilities  of 
others,  irrespective  of  differences  in 
race,  creed,  and  economic  status.  Dis¬ 
cussions  help  pupils  learn  and  apply 
many  language  skills  which  are  es¬ 
sential  tools  for  democratic  citizenship. 


Citizens  in  our  American  democracy 
need  to  be  able  to  use  many  sources 
of  information  in  order  to  arrive  at 
sound  decisions  based  on  facts  in¬ 
stead  of  on  opinions  or  prejudices. 
As  pupils  progress  through  school,  they 
should  be  developing  the  skill  of  se¬ 
curing  information  from  reference 
reading.  In  content  subjects  suck  at 
the  social  studies,  science,  and  health, 
pupils  should  have  available  different 
books  presenting  different  points  of 
view  and  suited  to  their  different  levels 
of  reading  ability. 


The  consideration  of  controversial  qiie» 
tions  which  are  of  concern  to  pnpilt  and 
within  their  understanding  has  a  Ultimata 
phce  in  the  work  of  the  public  schoela 
1^  purpose  is  not  indoctrination  bnt  te 
have  pupils  see  all  sides  of  the  qnestion  at 
fully  as  possible.  Pupils  shonld  have  ac- 
ceas  to  instructional  materials  such  at 
books,  newspapers,  magasinet,  and  audio¬ 
visual  aids,  which  present  the  different 
tides  of  the  qnostions  to  be  considered. 


One  of  the  responsibilities  of  a 
democratic  school  is  to  help  children 
acquire  self-control  and  self-direction. 
In  any  social  organization,  control  of 
some  sort,  autocratic  or  democratic, 
IS  essential,  and  the  teacher  is  ulti¬ 
mately  responsible  for  control  in  the 
classroom.  This  control  need  not  be 
dictatorial  except  in  rare  emergencies. 
Children  should  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  an  increasing  ability  to  control 
their  own  group,  with  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  which  will  carry  over 
outside  of  school  and  into  later  life. 

Many  of  the  policies  summarized 
above  are  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
so  teachers  and  administrators  whs 
do  not  accept  the  point  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  policy  have  the  right, 
indeed  the  du^,  to  challenge  it  and 
suggest  changes.  Only  through  con* 
stant,  open-minded  experimentahol 
can  public  education  in  New  Jersey 
continue  to  progress. 
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The  National  Scene 


The  Adult  Elducation  Association 
has  arranged  the  financing  for  a  new 
monthly  magazine  for  lay,  part>time, 
and  professional  workers  in  the  field 
of  adult  education.  Ford  Foundation’s 
Fund  for  Adult  Elducation  has  made 
194,000  available  for  the  first  six  is¬ 
sues.  Tentatively  the  new  maguine 
will  be  known  as  LEADERSHIP. 


Teachers  planning  a  Christmas  holi¬ 
day  trip  are  offered  four  choices  by 
the  NEA  Travel  Division.  Trips  wiU 
cover  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  Coast; 
Florida;  Miami,  Nassau,  and  Havana; 
and  Guatemala.  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  from  NEIA  Headquarters,  1201 
16th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington. 


NEA’s  Department  of  Elementary 
Principals  has  developed  a  tentative 
“platform”  for  its  menibers.  They  say: 

Oars  it  an  effective  profettional  gronp 
to  the  extent  that 

1.  the  elementary  school  principal  demon- 
ttratet  in  high  degree  those  personal 
qualities  necessary  for  effective  demo¬ 
cratic  leadership; 

2.  the  elementary  school  principal  hat  pre¬ 
service  preparation  comparahle  in 
(^lity,  appropriateness  and  scope  to 
that  expected  of  members  of  other 
learned  professions; 

3.  the  elementary  school  principal  makes 
concrete  proi^ion  both  for  keeping 
aware  of  and  for  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  human  knowledge  in 
hit  own  and  related  fields; 

4.  the  elementary  school  principal  main¬ 
tains  affiliation  with  and  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  professional  associations  of 
members  of  his  own  profession,  and  of 
other  related  professional  groups; 

5.  the  elementary  school  principal  it  the 
person  directly  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  educational  program 
for  the  school  unit  under  bis  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  with  full  authority  conmensnrate 
with  this  responsibility; 

6.  the  elementary  school  principal,  as  a 
member  of  the  profession,  it  committed 
to  high  ethical  standards; 

7.  the  elementary  school  principal  receives 
compensation  comparable  to  that  ac¬ 
corded  to  members  of  other  learned 
professions. 

Principals  are  invited  to  discuss,  re¬ 
ject,  accept  or  amend  this  “Platform,” 


School  administrators  who  hav( 
failed  to  encourage  the  formation  o 
local  citizens  advisory  committee  ma’ 
lake  more  positive  interest  after  read 
ing  the  new  booklet,  LAY  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES,  published  by  th' 
American  Association  of  School  Ad 
ministrators.  In  easy-to-read  fashioi 
the  publication  discusses  the  workini 
principles  governing  the  formatior 
organization  and  function  of  such  la 
groups.  Copies,  25  cents.  AASA,  120 
I6th  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  < 
D.  C. 


What  giVes  Johnn/s  clubhouse 
its  real  distinction  ? 


Johnny’s  been  building  his  clubhouse 
all  afternoon  with  the  care  of  the  true 
artisan.  But  it’s  not  the  rugged  design 
or  the  exclusive  guest  list  that  makes 
his  club  unusual.  The  distinctive  thing 
about  Johnny’s  club  is— it’s  just  about 
the  only  kind  of  building  that  can  be 
put  up  without  the  help  of  the  rail¬ 
roads! 

For  example,  it  took  a  lot  of  lumber 
to  build  the  new  ranch-type  house 
that  Johnny’s  father  bought  last  year. 

The  lumber  came  from  trees  in  the 
deep  forests  of  the  Northwest .  ,  ,  and 
it  was  the  railroads  that  hauled  the 
logs  to  the  sawmill  and  carried  the  fin- 
ishetl  boards  from  there  to  the  lumber 
yard.  And  the  cement  that  was  used 
in  Dad’s  new  house?  Why,  last  year 
the  railroads  carried  more  than  26  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  over  560,000  freight  carsl 

Yes,  from  rafters  to  cement  founda¬ 
tion,  almost  everything  that  was  needed 

Association  of  American  Railroaos 

WASHINGTON  6.  D.  C. 


to  build  Johnny’s  father’s  house,  and 
all  the  other  houses  that  are  needed 
by  our  expanding  population,  was  car¬ 
ried  bv  the  nation’s  railroads.  Almost 
everything  that  equips  and  furnishes 
them  moves  by  rail,  too  —  furniture 
and  refrigerators  —  vacuum  cleaners 
and  chinaware— bathroom  fixtures  and 
furnaces! 

Every  day  the  railroads  haul  for 
each  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
U.  S.  freight  equivalent  to  moving 
more  than  10  tons  one  mile— as  they 
continue  to  provide  the  low-cost, 
dependable,  all -season  transportation 
upon  which  the  American  economy 
depends. 

LISTIN  TO  THE 

RAILROAD  HOUR 
every  Monday  evening 
on  NBC. 
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Financial  Department 

(Continiied  from  Page  84) 
bank  gave  nt  bwineM  aiie  chedu 
with  onr  name  printed  on  the  itnb 
end  and  had  them  nwnbered  for  lu. 
They  told  u  they  did  this  becaiue 
they  were  pleased  with  the  worit 
onr  department  was  doing. 

6.  At  this  point  we  nsnally  review: 
cash  box;  acconnt  book;  cash  book; 
file;  and  check  book.  This  has  taken 
several  days,  all  depending  on  daily 
business  needs. 

7.  Pnpils  learn  to  count  and  roll 
money;  this  is  fun  especially  when 
a  wh^  roll  slips  and  goes  scattw- 
ing  everywhere,  as  often  happens. 

8.  We  learn  to  make  a  bank  deposit 
slip  and  to  take  a  trip  to  the  bank 
to  transact  onr  business.  The  school 
is  protected  by  having  the  parents 
sign  a  letter  assuming  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  child  on  the  way  to 
and  from  the  bank. 


9.  A  statement  of  each  acconnt  is  made 

at  the  end  of  each  month;  this  in¬ 
cludes  deposits  to  date,  withdrawals, 
and  balance. 

10.  Last  of  all  we  learn  to  make  a  trial 
balance— this  is  where  we  really 
learn  to  add.  Later  we  learn  to 
use  a  school  adding  machine.  We 
hope  to  own  one  in  onr  department 
some  day. 

11.  We  learn  to  check  a  bank  statement. 
What  a  relief  when  everything 
checks,  but  how  much  more  experi¬ 
ence  when  it  doesn’t! 

12.  Odds  and  ends — at  the  end  of  each 
banking  period  we  make  a  habit 
of  washing  onr  hands  after  putting 
away  aU  books,  etc.  The  safe  is 
carefully  locked  and  keys  given  to 
me  or  taken  to  the  office. 

This  briefly  is  a  picture  of  our 
work.  Naturally  it  takes  time  to  learn 
all  of  these  things.  Last  year  the 


More  and  more  teachers  are  discovering 


Language  for  Daily  Use 


By  Mildred  A.  Dawson  and  others.  Both  children  and 
teachers  like  the  Dawson  Series.  Pupils  using  Language 
for  Daily  Use  learn  to  call  upon  the  tool  skills  and 
techniques  for  every  language  need,  from  the  choice 
of  a  right  word  to  the  creation  of  an  original  tale. 
Oosely  related  to  child  life  and  child  interests,  the  tools 
are  all  here,  presented  in  a  form  that  invites  the  pupil 
to  learn. 

Textbooks  for  grades  3-8  Teacher’s  book  for  grades  1  and  2 
Workbooks  for  grades  3-8  Teacher’s  Manuals  for  grades  3-8 
Skills  Charts  Course  of  Study  for  grades  1-8 


A  new  book  for  teachers  by  Mildred  A.  Dawson 

g  Language  in  the  Grades 

A  comprehensive  and  realistic  presentation  of  the  why 
and  how  of  effective  language  instruction  in  today’s 
elementary  school.  The  teacher  and  the  teacher-in¬ 
training  will  find  here  a  wealth  of  practical  recommen¬ 
dations  for  promoting  language  growth  and  suggestions 
for  study  and  discussion. 


World  Book  Company 

Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 

C  C  RamcK,  N.  J.  Representative 
880  Femwood  Avenue,  Plainfield 


school  treasurer  suggested  an  “incom-  j 
ing  box”  which  has  proved  its  value,  i 
During  the  day,  when  any  business 
comes  to  me,  I  merely  open  the  safe 
and  drop  it  into  the  box  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  business  the  next  day.  We 
have  no  safe  in  die  waU,  but  a  steel 
cabinet  with  a  special  lock. 

There  are  many  headaches  and 
heartaches  for  the  trainees  as  well  as 
the  advisor,  but  the  experience  seems 
worth  the  effort  especially  when  com¬ 
ments  come  to  me  like  these.  One 
of  the  new  workers  after  several  days 
of  induction  looked  up  at  me  and  said, 
“My,  this  all  looks  like  lots  of  fan! 
I’m  sure  I’m  going  to  like  it!”  She 
did. 

Several  days  ago  I  stopped  to  chat 
with  some  of  the  seniors  who  were 
waiting  for  a  bus.  Out  of  a  clear  sky 
one  of  them  said,  “How  is  the  Dear 
Old  Financial  Department  doing?  We 
surely  had  fun  there  and  do  you  know, 

I  never  could  add  until  those  trial 
balances  came  along.”  The  other  one 
added,  “My  mother  always  turns  her 
bank  statement  and  check  book  over 
to  me  when  she  gets  stuck.” 

Thirty-Two  Cain 
Higher  Pensions 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  in  October  helped  32  teach¬ 
ers  gain  the  benefits  of  Ae  new  $800 
minimum  pension  law.  These  teachers 
had  applied  for  July  1  retirement  this 
year  without  realizing  that  June  31 
was  the  deadline  for  teachers  to  bene¬ 
fit  by  the  higher  minimum.  Because  of 
the  late  passage  of  the  bill  and  the 
delay  in  signing  it,  word  of  its  specific 
provisions  did  not  reach  every  teacher. 

The  Board  permitted  the  32  teachers 
who  could  have  retired  June  31  to 
make  their  retirements  effective  on  that 
date.  To  do  this,  they  had  to  submit  a 
statement  from  their  local  boards  that 
they  had  returned  to  the  Board  a  day’s 
pay.  The  increased  benefits  ranp^ 
from  a  few  dollars  to  several  hund^. 

The  NJEA  had  made  special  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
the  need  for  such  action. 


CHINA  INSTITUTE  ^ 

^  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

^  Plan  to  attend  the 

^  Ninth  Consecutive  Session  ^ 

^  June  30- July  12,  1952  ^ 

^  Four  courses  u>ill  be  offered 

*  History  of  Chino,  fO 

i  Literature,  Art,  ^ 

^  and  a  Workshop 

^  NIW  jiasiY  ^ 

ST  An  HACHIRS  COUIGi 

^  Montclair,  Now  Jorcoy 


7  By  THOMAS  E.  ROBINSON 

i%fK>€€t'  ri/C’A4^  i  gathered  by  mutv^  and  research  Mercer  County  Snpeiintmident 


We  **Auto”  Teach;  A  comba¬ 
tive  study  of  2200  Delaware  drivers 
covered  1100  drivers  who  had  com¬ 
pleted  a  high  school  driver  education 
course  and  1100  who  had  received 
their  licenses  through  the  regular 
channels  without  driver  education.  All 
had  driven  three  or  more  years.  The 
study  showed  that  20  out  of  each 
100  drivers  trained  under  the  driver 
education  program  were  involved  in 
an  accident,  an  arrest,  or  received  a 
warning.  Of  the  non-trained  group 
79  of  each  100  drivers  were  involved 
in  similar  violations. 

Does  your  school  have  a  driver  edu¬ 
cation  program,  either  with  hehind-the- 
wheel  instruction  or  without  it?  If  so, 
are  yon  keeping  records  to  show  its 
value?  Are  yon  missing  potentially 
valuable  public  relations  outcomes  by 
failing  to  gather  materials  proving  the 
values  of  the  instruction? 

More  Than  the  Last  Word:  A 

thousand  public  school  teachers,  in 
self-analysis,  state  that  they  spend 
from  20  to  95  percent  of  the  time  in 
their  classrooms  in  talking.  The  aver¬ 
age  was  well  over  50  percent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  by  Morris  and  Huck¬ 
leberry. 


in  other  schools. 

A  teacher  presumably  is  but  one 
of  25  to  30  persons  in  a  classroom. 
If  he  monopolizes  the  time  himself, 
not  much  time  is  left  for  the  pupils. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  even 
50  percent  of  class  time  consumed  by 
the  teacher  in  talking  is  a  conservative 
estimate. 

How  much  of  the  clam  time  do  yon 
monopolise?  Have  yon  ever  had  a  sec¬ 
retary  transcribe  one  of  your  lessons, 
and  compare  the  proportionate  time  con¬ 
sumed  by  teacher  and  pupils  in  speech 
activities?  Or,  better  yet,  have  yon  tape- 
recorded  a  lesson  for  your  analysis  later? 

Dividends  from  Parent  Inter¬ 
est:  Do  closer  school-community  rela¬ 
tions  improve  education?  The  validity 
or  falseness  of  this  assumption  was 
tested  in  San  Diego  in  a  controlled 
experiment  reported  in  the  California 
Journal  of  Elementary  Education. 

The  parents  of  children  in  experi¬ 
mental  classes  were  invited  to  visit 
the  school  two  hours  a  week  for  20 
weeks.  The  first  hour  was  spent  in 
observation  of  classroom  procedures, 
the  second  in  discussion  and  planning 
by  the  parents  with  the  teacher.  Tests 


were  given  to  pupils  in  both  expevi- 
mental  and  control  groups  before  the 
experiment,  and  also  to  the  parents 
of  the  experimental  group. 

The  results,  after  the  20-week 
period,  showed  measurable  greater 
progress  in  regular  subjects  by  the 
pupils  in  the  experiment^  classed  In 
other  areas,  also,  such  as  friendship 
status  of  the  children,  progress  was 
greater.  There  was  evidence,  too,  that 
the  school,  by  the  project,  had  pro¬ 
duced  changes  in  the  home  environ¬ 
ment.  The  teachers  reported  that  the 
experiment  had  produced  tremendous 
stimulus  and  satisfaction.  Planned  op¬ 
portunities  for  parent  observation  and 
discussion  have  now  become  accepted 
practice. 

How  often,  within  a  year,  have  parents 
observed  the  instruction  in  your  class 
and  discussed  with  you  what  they  saw? 
Were  the  visits  the  result  of  direct  invi¬ 
tation  by  yon?  Do  yon  welcome  such 
visits  to  show  with  unmistakable  evidence 
the  strides  that  have  been  made  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  recent  years?  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  parents,  who  once  see  in¬ 
struction  in  schools,  are  rarely  antago¬ 
nistic.  They  claim  that  they  don't  come 
to  schools  because  they  sense  a  lack  of 
welcome. 


Tm  going  home  for  the  holidays 
by  Greyhound  because  it's 
the  friendly  way  to  travel" 


I  like  tke  law 
lorot  —  otpocially 
with  bolidoy 
ajcpeweat  ohaod.* 


The  neighborly  people  you  meet  .  .  .  the  courteous 
service  you  enjoy  .  . .  the  scenic  pleastire  you  share 
by  Greyhound,  are  just  a  few  reasons  why  most  trav¬ 
elers  agree  it’s  the  friendly  way  to  travel! 

Add  the  low  fares,  the  SuperCoach  comfort,  the 
many  daily  schedules  —  then  buy  yourself  a  Grey¬ 
hound  ticket  for  that  holiday  trip ! 


FREE  I  Greyhound's  Travol  Display  in  Natural  Colors 

AAoU  coupon  to  Oroyhewnd 
Infermatlon  Canter,  lex 
•IS,  Ckicofe  90,  IIL  for 
tho  wall  display,  All  tho 
World 


CITY  4  STATE 


*Hove»$t6€n~  Oftc^icU 


Commission,  each  pay  half.  Science 
films  are  exceptionally  popular. 

Englewood's  Pageant  of  Books 

which  reached  more  than  6,000  peo¬ 
ple  in  seven  evening  programs  last 
April.  More  than  100  classroom  proj¬ 
ects  based  on  the  course  of  study 
culminated  in  programs  at  five  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  a  giant  finale 
at  the  high  school  featuring  the  best 
of  each.  Exhibits  featured  art  work, 
reading  materials  for  the  blind,  off¬ 
set  printing,  and  the  best  writing  by 
Englewood  pupils.  Stage  shows  in¬ 
cluded  a  “Student  Meets  Author”  pro¬ 
gram,  scenes  from  Tom  Sawyer,  and 
an  original  radio  play  on  the  Johnny 
Appleseed  legend. 

Trenton's  Central  High  School 

“free”  reading  course.  Sophomores 
begin  the  task  of  changing  over  from 
juvenile  to  adult  reading  interests  by 
filling  out  and  discussing  with  their 
teachers  a  “Reading  Interest  Inven¬ 
tory”  form.  They  take  a  Lecture- 
Library  Course,  in  which  two  lecture 
periods  a  week  seek  to  introduce  them 
to  the  pleasurable  possibilities  in 
novels,  non-fiction,  poetry,  plays,  and 
short  stories.  The  remaining  periods 
are  spent  in  the  library  where  the 
teacher-librarian  encourages  pupils  to 
follow  their  individual  interests  in 
free  reading.  There  are  no  book- 
reports. 

Garfield  and  Belleville  high 
schools,  which  both  use  a  “buddy” 
system  for  welcoming  potential  fresh¬ 
men  and  introducing  them  to  the 
school.  Both  schools  invite  eighffi 
graders  for  a  spring  visit  and  arrange 
for  them  to  follow  the  specific  pro- 


Dnnellen  High  School  for  a  Col¬ 
lege  Loan  Fund  started  in  depression 
days.  Created  by  the  Board,  its  trus¬ 
tees  and  administrators  are  the  Board 
President,  the  supervising  principal, 
and  the  high  school  principal,  all  ex- 
officio.  It  has  had  substantial  contri¬ 
butions  from  graduating  class  gifts, 
the  PTA,  and  a  memorial  to  a  fighter 
pilot  There  is  no  red  tape;  once 
an  application  is  approved,  the  bor¬ 
rower  signs  a  note  agreeing  to  re¬ 
pay  the  loan  within  a  year  after  leav¬ 
ing  college.  No  interest  is  charged. 


More  than  enough  books,  if  piled  flat,  to 
penetrate  outer  space  . .  .  far  beyond  the 
250-mile  range  of  the  farthest  rocket 
flight  recorded. 

More  than  enough,  if  laid  end  to  end,  to 
reach  from  Labrador  to  Catalina. 

Yes,  that’s  how  many  ALICE  AND 
JERRY  BOOKS  have  been  sold  since 
date  of  publication. 

BUT  it’s  in  another  dimension— the  develop, 
ment  of  reading  skills— that  the  ALICE  AND 
JERRY  BOOKS  show  the  most  far-reaching 
results  .  .  .  vocabulary  enrichment,  word 
comprehension,  and  reading  mastery.  These 
are  attainments  pupils  can  carry  with  them 
in  their  everyday  activity.  These  are  the 
skills  that  make  the  ALICE  AND  JERRY 
BOOKS  the  Nation's  Basic  Readers  for 
Grades  1  through  6. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  write 
for  full  information  on  the  ALICE  AND 
JERRY  BOOKS  and  the  following  teach- 
jflH  ing  equipment] 

e  Workbooks 

^  e  Vocabulary  Workbooks 

e  Reading  Readiness  Picture  Cards 
e  Big  Pictures 

e  Rebus,  Word,  Phrase,  Sentence  Cards 
e  Word  Cards 

e  Sight  Vocabulary  Word  Cards 
*  Integrated  Textfilms 


who  is  already  taking  that  program. 
At  Garfield,  C.  J.  Pecoraro  calls  it  a 
Big  Brother-Big  Sister  program.  Both 
he  and  Samuel  Slifkin  in  Belleville 
agree  that  the  pupils  are  more  at 
home  in  their  new  schools  after  fol¬ 
lowing  their  guides  for  a  day. 

Seniors  at  Montclair  STC’s  College 
High  School  for  a  3115  foot  mural 
of  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power, 
designed  and  executed  as  a  permanent 
improvement  to  which  all  contributed, 
each  according  to  his  abilit)’. 

Union  Hill  High  School  in  Union 
City  for  its  Career  Day  program. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  careful  advance 
organization,  careful  selection  of 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


Can  You  Benefit  from  Social  Security^  Too? 

IAVE  YOU  retired  on  a  pension  from  and  a  half  and  stops  work  altogether. 

the  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  He  is  now  living  on  just  his  pension  Shod 

'und  that  is  not  at  all  adequate  for  of  1166  a  month.  He  is  63V2  years 
!ven  a  modest  retirement?  Or  are  old.  In  another  year  and  a  half  when  wife  is 
rou  contemplating  retirement  in  the  he  is  65,  he  is  entitled  to  Social  Se- 
>ear  future  and  wondering  how  you  curity  pension  of  $72.50  for  himself.  $54.40  1 
vill  even  be  able  to  make  ends  meet?  Now  he  has  a  monthly  income  from  lump  se 
Social  Security  may  have  the  an-  his  teacher’s  pension  and  Social  Se-  band  s  ( 
>wer  for  you.  If  you  are  62  or  over  curity  pension  of  $238.50  and  when 
ind  retired,  by  working  in  employ-  his  wife  attains  the  age  of  65  also, 
nent  that  is  covered  by  Social  Se-  his  pension  is  increased  by  $36.25  to 
;urity  you  can  obtain  a  Social  Se-  I  ' 


How  to  Moke  This 


from  an  ordinary  ¥tfire  coot  hai 


Here  it  something  a  whole  room 
could  pitch  in  and  make  for 
school.  Or,  do  at  home  for  own 
front  door. 


Here’s  gay,  novel  Christmas  ^ 
tree  which  will  receive  admiring 
( I  comments  whether  use< 
at  school  or  home. 


To  get  the  most  enjoyment  for 
longest  time,  make  this  door  tree 
as  early  in  December  as  possible  H 
and  keep  adding  little  orna-  ^  V 
ments.  Make  or  buy  them.  ^  ^ 

Follow  these  simple  directions  or  use 
them  merely  for  inspiration. 

What  You  Need:  a  wire  coat  hanger; 
chicken  wire  12"  x  15";  green  string 
or  fine  wire;  4  or  5  dz.  little  Christmas 
tree  boughs  from  5"  to  1.3"  long; 
2(1  tiny  colored  ball  ornaments;  star; 
tiny  novelties  such  as  Santa,  deer,  bell, 
etc.,  2^  dz.  pr.  artificial  holly 
berries  on  wire  stems;  3^  / 

yds.  tinsel,  enough  / 

1  wide  red  ribbon 
for  bow. 


Easy4o-do  and  fun 

1  Bend  hanger  into  a  Christmas  tree  shape, 
using  handle  as  base. 

2  Cover  frame  firmly  with  chicken  wire. 

3  Weave  in  boughs  flatly.  Weave  top  bough 

«  straight  up  and  few  boughs  on 
^  slant,  to  form  top  shape  of  tree. 

Next,  weave  m  two  bottom 
boughs,  one  on  either  side  to 
form  base  gracefully  propor- 
tioned  to  height  of  tree. 
Weave  in  remaining  boughs 
<  from  either  side,  from  top  to 

bottom.  Keep  branches  flat,  slightly  over¬ 
lapping,  symmetrical.  Tie  firmly. 

4  Now,  trim  tree  with  ornaments,  etc.  Tie 
everything  on  securely. 

5  Hang  up  and  await  admiration. 


With  all  the  holiday  “stuffing”  opt  to  go  on  — remember 
you  can  help  the  between  meal  problem  by  giving 
youngsters  wholesome,  delicious  ^  ^  Jj 

WRIfiLEY'S  SPEARMINT  RUM.  The  long-lasting,  A  ’^1 

lively  flavor  satisfies  without  crowding  tummies. 


Rutgers  Offers 
Nursing  Course 

Rutgers  is  starting  a  four- 
year  collegiate  nursing  pro¬ 
gram  tWs  fall,  at  the  Newark 
college.  Work  will  lead  to 
B.S.  degree.  State  funds 
have  been  allocated  from 
Civil  Defense  monies.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  full-time  pro¬ 
grams,  evening  courses  will 
be  offered. 

The  Rutgers  courses  in 
Management  and  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  are  being  offered  in 
many  communities  this  year 
in  cooperation  with  adult 
evening  schools  and  YWCA’s. 
Already  scheduled  are  classes 
at  Bridgeton,  Burlington. 
Dunellen,  Elizabeth.  Fair 
Lawn,  Madison-Chatham, 
Newari^  New  Brunswick, 
North  Brunswick,  Orange, 
Passaic,  Perth  Amboy,  South 
Orange-Maplewood,  Trenton, 
Vineland,  Westfield,  West 
New  York  and  Woodbury. 
Among  the  topics  are  Human 
Relations  on  the  Job,  Present 
Day  Economic  Problems,  and 
Collective  Bargaining. 


Principols  Plan 
Regional  Meeting 

The  Elementary  Princi¬ 
pals’  Association  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  of  the 
NEIA.  will  sponsor  a  Regional 
Conference  in  Atlantic  City 
next  March.  With  “Leader- 
s  h  1  p  in  the  Elementary 
School”  as  its  theme,  the 
Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
March  20-22.  Representatives 
of  eight  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  are  plan¬ 
ning  the  conference  under 
the  leadership  of  William  P. 
Patterson,  president  of  the 
New  Jersey  organization. 


Dorothy  Kay  Cadwallader, 
principal  of  Robbins  School, 
Trenton,  has  again  prepared 
the  annotated  list  of  books 
for  supplementary  reading  in 
Kdgn.-^  which  is  published 
each  year  by  the  Children’s 
Reading  Service,  106  Beek- 
man  St.,  N.  Y. 


Visit  Prudential 

"rhe  New  Jersey  Secondary 
School  Principals’  Associa¬ 
tion  visited  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  on  Oc¬ 
tober  9.  They  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  entire 
Prudential  plant  and  of  dis¬ 
cussing  with  top  executives 
what  Prudential,  as  a  big  em¬ 
ployer,  expects  of  high  school 
graduates.  F.  Bruce  Ger- 
hardt,  vice-president,  spoke 
on  personnel  relations  to  the 
group.  The  principals  were 
guests  of  Prudential  at  lunch. 

''Outstanding"' 

’The  State  Department’s 
Bulletin  No.  18,  "Health  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Elementary 
School,”  was  listed  in  “Out- 
standing  Teaching  and 
Learning  Materials  for  1948- 
50”  prepared  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Supervision  and 
Gurriculum  Development. 


Seek  to  Unite 
Guidance  Groups 

Efforts  are  being  made  to 
Dull  together  all  groups  in 
New  Jersey  interested  in 
guidance  to  form  a  single 
strong  organization.  Meet¬ 
ings  have  already  been  held 
seeking  a  way  in  which  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of 
Deans  and  Counselors  and 
the  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Association  could  agree  on  a 
program  of  unification. 


Princeton  Girl 
Wins  KDP  Award 

Beverly  Jean  Lindholm  of 
Princeton  High  School  won 
the  $100.00  scholarship  of  the 
Rutgers  chapter  of  Kappa 
Delta  Pi,  national  honor  so¬ 
ciety  in  education.  The 
scholarship  is  awarded  to  an 
outstanding  high  school  se¬ 
nior  who  wishes  to  become 
a  teacher.  Each  high  school 
in  the  State  was  limited  to 
three  applicants;  over  fifty 
applications  were  considered. 

Daughter  of  missionary 
parents.  Miss  Lindholm  first 
attended  the  Shanghai 
American  School,  Shanghai, 
China.  At  Princeton  she 
graduated  seventh  in  a  class 
of  202.  During  World  War 
II,  she  and  other  members  of 
her  family  were  evacuated 
from  the  Philippines  by  sub¬ 
marine  provided  by  General 
MacArthur.  Miss  Lindholm 
has  entered  Wooster  College. 

Members  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  committee  included  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cunliffe,  chairman. 
Miss  Bess  Richey,  Miss  Mary 
Filossa,  Mr.  J.  L.  Archibald. 

Boonton  Honors 
50-Year  Service 

Boonton  in  June  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  Harriet  M.  Sutton, 
who  completed  her  fiftieth 
year  as  a  teacher  in  New 
Jersey.  The  last  47  of  them 
were  in  the  schools  of  Boon- 
ton.  The  Board  of  Education 
presented  Miss  Sutton  with 
a  gold  pitcher  and  a  framed 
set  of  resolutions.  Her  fellow- 
teachers  held  a  tea  party  and 
gave  Miss  Sutton  a  $100  De¬ 
fense  Bond. 


Superintendents 
Seek  Examples  of 
Good  Teoching 

The  need  of  State  school 
aids  and  the  methods  of 
meeting  unjustified  attacks 
on  public  education  were 
main  topics  of  discussion  as 
New  Jersey  school  heads  met 
at  Atlantic  City  October  3-5. 
The  NJEA’s  Department  of 
Superintendence  set  up  com¬ 
mittees  to  work  for  increased 
State  aid  and  to  Investigate 
and  list  "groups  subversive  to 
public  education.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  will  send  information  on 
such  groups  to  all  members 
of  the  department. 

The  Superintendents  also 
asked  the  Commissioner  to 
proceed  with  a  study  of 
moral,  spiritual  and  civic  at¬ 
titudes  in  the  public  schools, 
and  planned  for  a  committee 
of  its  own  to  receive  and 
distribute  information  on  “in¬ 
stances  of  excellent  teaching 
of  principles  of  democracy 
and  citizenship.” 

Henry  T.  Hollingsworth  of 
Bloomfield  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Superintendents 
for  the  coming  year,  and 
Warren  J.  McClain  of  Wood¬ 
bury  vice-president.  Other 
officers  are  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Robinson  and  Everett  C 
Preston. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the 
meeting  were  Dr.  John  C 
Norton,  Dr,  H.  B.  Brunner, 
and  Commissioner  John  R 
Bosshart. 

Clifford  L.  Moyer  of 
Maugham  School,  Tenafiy,  is 
president  of  the  Elementary 
Principals  Association  of  Ber¬ 
gen  County  this  year. 
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Christmas  Without  Tears 

(Continaed  from  Page  80) 

as  you  want  to;  but  when  the  man 
who  is  making  believe  he  is  Santa 
(they  still  believed!)  asks  you  to  do 
anything  for  him,  just  do  it  Then 
play  some  more.”  What  an  assign¬ 
ment! 

The  writer  thinks  that  the  program 
was  a  delightful  success.  Not  only 
at  the  Home  and  School  Association 
meeting  of  adults,  but  all  over  again 
at  the  Christmas  assembly  for  the 
school.  He  doesn’t  believe  you  need 
an  evaluative  report  on  all  that  this 
experiment  in  cooperation  accom¬ 
plished.  But  here  are  a  few  practical 
achievements. 

(1)  The  parents  saw  the  Christmas  pro¬ 
gram  and  so  did  the  children.  Since  onr 
sndKorinm  seats  3S0  and  oar  o%im  enroll¬ 
ment  is  just  that,  this  was  of  practical 
significance. 

(2)  The  teachers  enjoyed  the  Christmas 
season  withont  nerrons  prostration. 

(S)  We  all  learned  things;  most  of  all, 
we  learned  about  each  other.  Here  is  ma¬ 
terial  for  another  story. 

(4)  Children  were  proud  of  their  par¬ 
ents.  and  all  were  inspired  at  the  idea  of 
working  together. 

(5)  Parent,  child,  and  school  folk  ce¬ 
mented  a  relationship  which  we  at  Mackay 
think  is  a  good  one.  But  it  can  always  be 
made  better. 


Salary  Increases 

The  latest  publicity  release  from 
the  “People’s  Republic  of  New 
Hungary”  deals  with  teacher  sal¬ 
aries.  The  old  system  of  salaries 
based  on  seniority  has  been  abol¬ 
ished.  When  classifying  a  teacher 
now,  it  says  here,  his  actual  job, 
his  qualifications,  the  amount  and 
quality  of  work  done  by  him,  and 
Kis  responsibility  are  all  considered. 
Then  his  basic  pay  is  automatically 
increased  by  8  per  cent  every  five 
years. 

For  a  teacher  getting  $3,000  a 
year,  that  latter  figure  would  mean 
a  $48  increase  each  year.  We  prefer 
America. 


Examinations  Ahead 

The  National  Teacher  Examinations 
for  1952  will  be  held  February  16, 
1952,  at  200  testing  centers.  In  one 
day  a  candidate  for  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  may  take  the  common  examina¬ 
tions  and  one  or  two  of  nine  optional 
exuninations  in  subject  fields. 

Even  more  inun^iate  are  the  De¬ 
cember  13  and  April  24  dates  on  which 
the  Selective  Service  G>llege  Qualifica¬ 
tion  Tests  v^l  be  given  to  college  stu¬ 
dents  who  seek  (feferment  from  the 
armed  forces.  In  the  earlier  tests  of 
diis  kind,  63  percent  of  the  339,000 
students  made  a  score  of  70  or  better. 


County  Associations^  Too^ 

Plan  Varied  Activities 


COUNTY  Education  Associations  are 
busy.  They  too  have  reported  many 
interesting  activities  to  the  NJEA  office 
in  advance  of  the  NJEA’s  owm  county 
conference  scheduled  for  October  20. 

Many  are  placing  special  emphasis 
on  getting  the  county  teachers  together 
in  Atlantic  City  during  the  NJEA  con¬ 
vention.  Warren  County  will  run 
special  buses  to  the  Convention,  and 
stage  a  Warren  County  dinner.  Union 
plans  a  get-together  of  local  presidents 
and  county  conference  representatives 
at  the  shore  city. 

Monmouth  plans  three  issues  of  the 
Monmouth  Educator,  and  wrill  again 
exhibit  at  the  Asbury  Park  Cavalcade 
of  Progress.  Ocean  has  already  held  a 
social  get-together  to  welcome  new 
members.  Mercer  will  follow  its  county 
institute  with  a  series  of  cabinet  meet¬ 
ings  on  legislative  and  salary  problems. 
Essex  places  emphasis  on  the  study 


of  problems  common  to  the  districts 
of  the  county.  It  alsc  plans  a  aeries  of 
forums  and  discussions  to  interpret 
educational  activities  to  the  profession 
and  the  public.  Middlesex  offers  a 
monthly  bulletin  going  to  every  mem¬ 
ber,  and  two  major  social  events. 

Bergen  this  year  is  developing  the 
council  idea  to  enable  more  of  the 
local  workers  to  meet  their  opposite 
numbers  in  other  associations  to  talk 
over  common  problems.  There  will  be 
meetings  of  local  presidents,  local  sal¬ 
ary  chairmen,  local  legislative  chair¬ 
men  and  local  public  relations  chair¬ 
men.  Passaic  has  always  stressed  the 
getting  of  State  Association  informa¬ 
tion  back  to  all  members  throu^  regu¬ 
lar  reports  by  Passaic  representatives 
on  NJEA  committees.  Sussex  vrill 
again  offer  salary  aids  to  local  groups 
and  will  try  to  promote  county  coopera¬ 
tion  in  many  fields. 


. . .  for  the  Asking 


So  ifiot  our  advertisers  may  serve  you 
best  please  fill  out  coupon  completely  and 
without  address  abbreviations.  Indicate 
clearly  if  the  address  you  give  is  that  of 
your  home  rather  than  your  school. 

19.  Christmas  Folder  on  Filmstrips  and 
Slides.  An  illustrated  folder  which 
lists  33  filmstrips  and  78  slidesets. 

20.  The  Genie  Story.  A  16-page  full- 
color  book  in  which  a  Genie  shows 
a  schoolboy  the  part  that  coal  plays 
in  our  daily  lives. 

21.  On  the  Track.  An  illustrated  leaf¬ 
let  in  color  listing  various  free  pub¬ 
lications,  slidefllms,  and  other  sup¬ 
plementary  teaching  aids  for  the 
study  of  railroad  transportation. 
Items  are  pictured  and  described 
and  grade  level  suggestions  are 
given.  Leaflet  also  contains  a  re¬ 
quest  blank.  For  single-copy  dis¬ 
tribution  to  teachers  and  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

22.  1981-52  54-page  Catalog,  describing 
nearly  475  films  closely  Integrated 
with  the  school  curriculum. 


18.  How  to  Prepare  for  a  Career  in 
Science  for  high  school  students, 
suggests  subjects  to  study,  develop¬ 
ing  skills  and  aptitudes,  importance 
of  human  relations,  opportunities 
and  starting  salaries  in  scientiflc 
careers.  Simply  written,  illustrated 
with  drawings,  16-page  pamphlet. 
Every  science  teacher  will  want  to 
distribute  to  the  class. 

23.  More  Brilliant  Projection  in  a  brief, 
interesting  way  answers  for  the 
projector  user  such  questions  as 
seating  arrangement,  care  of  the 
lenses,  what  type  screen  is  best, 
audience  capacity,  care  and  hand¬ 
ling  of  audiences,  and  many  others. 
If  you  use  a  projector  you  will 
want  this  booklet. 

24.  Facto  and  Figureo  Is  a  16-page  re¬ 
port  showing  areas  In  which  revi¬ 
sions  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  an  Encyclopedia  since  1945. 
Gives  detailed  examples  of  expand¬ 
ed  treatment  of  subjects  as  well  as 
summary  of  all  topics  covered  by 
revision. 


USE  THIS  COUPON 

Stale  Teachers  Magazine,  Inc. 

307  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Please  have  sent  to  me  the  items  checked  in  the  quantities  indicated.  3c  is  enclosed 
for  each  item  checked. 
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Show  Films  Easier 
with  amazing  RCA 
“Thread-Easy  Prohor” 

With  this  new  RCA  projector,  you  can 
actually  thread  the  film  in  only  30  seconds. 
Thread  it  while  you're  lecturing.  Thread  it 
in  the  dark.  Even  a  child  can  thread  it.  It’s 
that  simple. 

■vary  apaftloii  atlar  wMi  ICA  “400" 

Here  is  a  16mm  sound  projector  so  easy  to 
use  that  a  12-year-old  child  can  be  the  pro¬ 
jectionist.  So  simple  you  can  set  it  up  with 
pictures  and  sound  on  the  screen  in  only  2 
minutes. 

Easy  to  pack  up,  too.  Takes  only  3  min¬ 
utes  to  pack  up  the  Junior  model.  And  easy 
to  carry.  Single-case  Junior  weighs  only 
3316  lbs.  Women  appreciate  its  narrow  case, 
rounded  comers,  proper  balance. 

ki  lenipetWv  tests,  RCA  "400's"  win  ewt 

In  a  single  purchase,  Pennsylvania  schools 
bought  572  RCA  "400’s’’.  Baltimore  schools 
bought  156.  Washington,  D.C.,  schools 
bought  8 1 .  Already  many  thousands  of  RCA 
“400’s’’  are  in  schools  .  .  .  making  things 
easier  ...  for  busy  teachers  just  like  you. 

Opnrntn  Itl  Cenvinca  yaarsatti 

If  you  use  16mm  film  in  your  teaching,  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  find  out  about  this 
revolutionary  easy-to-use  projector.  The  new 
“Thread-Easy"  design  is  the  culmination  of 
23  years  of  RCA  research— research  which 
gives  ytfu  such  outstanding  ease  of  operation, 
plus  a  brilliant  picture  and  superb  sound. 

■UR  COUPON  KMI  MORI  DCTAIUD  MTORMATION 


E4ncatianalServiccs,Dept.l33WB^  | 

Radio  Coryoration  ot  America,  j 

Caaedea,  N.  J.  \ 


PtaaM  ttnd  rnawlftr  iaiorHatiaa  oa  the  RCA 
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The  Byram  Sample  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  77) 
decimating  effects  of  illness  among  our 
workers.  Master  direction  charts  had 
to  be  made  from  my  scribbled  copies 
to  post  at  the  Fair  entrance.  The 
school  had  to  be  decorated  and  nu¬ 
merous  directional  signs  made.  Judges 
had  to  be  appointed,  and  rating  sheets 
fer  judging  the  displays  made. 

Our  constable  had  to  be  notified  and 
invited  to  attend.  Attendants  had  to 
be  assigned  where  needed.  Popcorn 
had  to  be  popped  and  transported. 
Balloons  had  to  be  inflated  and  tied 
to  sticks,  cakes  and  pies  baked  for 
the  food  sale,  foods  and  drinks  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  snack  bar  and  the 
grab  bag  had  to  be  stocked  with  ten- 
cent  prizes.  Badges  had  to  be  made 
for  the  judging  officials,  and  three 
ribbons  of  merit  for  the  contest  win¬ 
ners.  Newspapers  had  to  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  our  progress.  Tickets  had 
to  b«  checked. 

Finally,  the  great  day  arrived.  More 
than  five  hundred  hopeful  people  jam¬ 
med  the  school,  and  the  Fair  was  in 
full  swing.  When  the  smoke  and 
dust  had  cleared,  we  found  that  we, 
like  the  Parryville  Ladies’  Aide,  had 
cleared  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
hundred  dollars.  It  had  not  been 
easy  money.  But  it  had  been  fun. 

To  make  it  a  bit  easier  for  you, 
in  case  you  are  still  Sample-Fair 
minded,  here  is  a  list  of  the  major 
premises  upon  which  we  operated,  and 
which,  almost  without  exception, 
proved  false  and  caused  last-minute 
confusion : 

1.  If  you  plan  details  carefully  and 
down  to  the  last  letter  in  advance, 
things  will  go  smoothly. 

False.  You  must  start  from  the 
beginning  with  the  firm  belief  that 
no  matter  how  carefully  you  plan,  the 
unforeseeable  will  happen.  You  must 
plan  to  be  on  the  spot  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  the  necessary  ad¬ 
justments. 

2.  Simply  worded  written  instruc¬ 
tions  can  take  the  place  of  personal 
instruction. 

False.  Nose-to-nose  explanations 
are  the  only  sure  way  to  make  sure 
your  intentions  arc  clearly  understood. 

3.  Business  people  are  anxious  for 
inexpensive  favorable  publicity. 

False.  Or  rather,  false,  condition¬ 
ally.  Some,  it  is  true,  will  bend  every 
effort  in  fullest  cooperation.  Others 
will  expect  you  to  do  everything  for 
them.  Still  others  are  simply  not  in¬ 
terested  in  any  publicity  which  costs 
them  even  fifty  cents. 

4.  National  firms  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  non-profit  organizations 
in  return  for  the  publicity  thus  re¬ 
ceived. 
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for  Daytime 
Projection 


UnWoMhaMe  •cfoee 
terfMee  la  MttrMtive. 


5 


Ttito  forwerd  to 

perfect  wlewinp 
angle  for  entire 
audlenee. 


A  completely  new  Screen  surface  de¬ 
signed  to  give  clear,  bright  pictures  in 
classrooms  under  daytime  conditions. 
.Assures  better  audience  control  without 
sacrificing  normal  room  ventilation 
during  projection.  Eliminates  need  for 
expensive  room-darkening  equipment  in 
most  classrooms  when  used  as  directed. 

40"  X  40"  “Classroom”  Screen — only  $39.75* 
“Classroom"  Screen  Stand — only  $12.95* 

*SI»gHtlg  higliar  aa  tlia  toaal  Caaat 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 

RADIANT 

Projection  Screens 

RoUimt  Mff.  Cw».,  IMS  S.  Jmtmmm  Av.,  Ckkat* 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


Meet 

Miss  McMillan, 
School  Teocher 

All  her  pupils  love  Miss  Mc¬ 
Millan.  Eleanor  seems  to  have 
“a  with  children.”  Sure, 
she’s  something  of  a  dreamer, 
but  she  has  her  practical  side, 
too.  Never,  for  all  the  world, 
would  Eleanor  leave  her  future 
to  pure  chance. 

Instead,  Eleanor  joined  the 
organization  that  offers  specific 
protection  to  her,  a  school 
teacher.  Through  her  “MH” 
Sickness  and  Acddent  Certifi- 
cate  in  the  Teachers  Protective 
Union,  she  is  assured  money 
when  she  needs  it.  Money  for 
d^tor,  surgical  and  hospital 
bills  and  a  guaranteed  weekly 
tncome,  should  she  be  unable  I 
to  work.  And  this  security 
costs  her  but  a  few  cents  a  day! 

You,  too,  as  a  teacher  qual¬ 
ify  for  TPU  year  ’round  pro¬ 
tection.  Get  your  “MH”  Sick¬ 
ness  and  Accident  Certificate 
and  free  yourself  from  worry 
twelve  months  out  of  the  year. 

Join  the  Teachers  Protective 
Union. 


teachers  frjA/K 

(■ROrECTIVE 

“►“ON 

North  PriiKo  Stroot 
loncmtor.  PonmylvaiiJa 

I  Please  sand  me  complete  information 
•bout  TFU  membership  and  how  it  will 
help  me  protect  my  income  and  savings. 


address 


STATE 


Mom»  Of  U..  lw„  hundred 

I  ^  national  outfits  conUcted  in  oar 
letter-wnting  campaign,  only  twenty- 
one  responded  with  tha  two  hundred 
aamples  requested.  Others  sent 
lower;  some  sent  only  one  or  two 
sample  sue  donations.  Many  flatly 
refu^  on  the  basis  that  (a)  they 
receive  so  many  requests  that  it  is 
imprartical  for  them  to  contribute  to 
any;  (b)  you  have  written  them  at 
tbe  wrong  time  of  year;  (c)  they  are 
»n  bwiness  to  sell  products  and  make 
prolit,  not  give  them  away;  and  (d) 
have  no  sample-size  products. 

People  being  people,  they  will 
wways  misinterpret  instructions,  lose 
tempers,  disagree  with  judges,  and 
done°“  ****"■  should  have  been 

But— people  being  people,  they  wifl 
always  come  to  a  Sample  Fair! 

Geography  Survey 

Mnb  Geog¬ 

raphy  Teachers  distributed  a  question¬ 
naire  on  the  status  of  geography  in 
secondly  schools  of  New  Je^y  Ilia 
survey  is  part  of  a  national  study  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Council^ 
Geography  Teachers.  The  data  for 
Wew  Jersey  has  been  tabulated  and  is 
form  *"  brief  mimeograph 

geography  is 
aught  m  more  than  half  the  schools 
that  reported;  also  that  the  interest 
in  swondary  school  geography  is 
p-owing  u  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
totjd  enrollment  in  high  school  geog- 
increased  from  5500  fo 
I  1945  to  7600  in  1950.  The  most  fre¬ 
quently  taught  courses  are  in  economic 
and  commercial  geography,  but  the 
greatest  growth  is  in  world  and  human 
geography. 

CopiM  of  the  report  are  available 
from  ^  Department  of  Geography, 
State  Teachers  CoUege,  Trenton,  iTj. 

Shortage  Acute 
Educators  are  protesting  more  and 
more  about  the  allocation  of  steel  for 
schod  coMtraction.  At  a  recent  hear¬ 
ing  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath,  U.S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  told  a  con¬ 
gressional  subcommittee  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  allotment  is  less  than  38  per  cent  I 
oljotal  retirements. 

Deferral  of  construction  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  will  mean  deferral  for 
at  least  five  quarters  of  the  educatienal 
opportumty  of  the  school  children  y 
concerned.  The  situation  as  it  will 
develop  over  the  next  several  years  is 
^uall^  nave.  In  each  succeeding  year 
in  which  school  construction  is  de- 
leiTM,  the  cumulative  effect  of  ex- 
fiJuIty^  «"*^*bnent8  increases  the  dif- 


YO  U  R 


Educators  like  our  School  Series 

Pencils  -  specially  constructed 
for  inexperienced  fingers,  each 
^ncil  in  the  series  has  been 
developed  for  its  particular  job. 
AH  we  made  to 
standards: 

\  revelwHenary 

•miodlgltal  shape,  designed 
•o  fh  the  nermol  writing 
poshien  of  the  fingers ...  won't 

roll ...  won't  turn  in  the  hand 


«  All  leads  bonded  to  tho 

wood  to  prevent  pencil  breakage 

3  ^ds  fine  ground,  compact— 

wear  considerably  longer 
•han  ordinary  school  pondb 

4  Stamped  with  a  harmless 
non-matallk  white  pigment 

5  Pointed  at  the  factory, 
•vody  to  use  the  instant  the 
box  is  opened. 

RICHARD  BEST  PENCIl  CO. 


Distributnd  by: 

SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
HOUSE 


NOVt  M  BER,  Itsi 


Pago  fit 


By  JANET  JARDINE* 


Make  It  LUNCH:  Not  a  Snack 


When  noon  comes,  we  should  have  a 
nutritious  meal.  Lunch  should  furnish 
a  third  of  our  daily  food  needs.  After 
an  adequate  breakfast  (see,  EAT :  Start 
the  Day  Right  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Review)  we  need  a  complete  meal, 
not  just  a  snack. 

Here  is  a  lunch  pattern  that  will 
provide  one-third  of  your  daily  needs. 
Compare  this  with  the  lunch  you  eat 
each  day. 

Milk,  Vi  pint- 

Yefctablet  and  fmit — (one  or  two 
lervings). 

Substantial  »n«»n  dish  (including  meat. 


Works  right  from 

the  tube  for  Decorating, 

Monogramming, 

Marking  or  Lettering 

Students  should  bring  something 
to  class  to  mark  with  their  name 
or  to  decorate— a  plain  fabric 
necktie,  umbrella,  scarf  .enameled 
canister,  tin  tray,  wo«Klen  bowl, 
etc.  Amazart  needs  no  brusli,  no 
preparation, no  cleaning  up  after¬ 
ward.  It  is  waterproof,  and  stays 
fresh  in  the  tube.  Available  in 

vermilion ,  yellow ,  green ,  bl  ue,  red , 

red-violet,  yellow-green,  brown, 
black  and  white  at  $1  |)er  tube, 
with  directions.  At  dealers. 


V. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

41  E.  42nd  St..  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

BInnoy  ft  Smith  Cs.  Reps.  In  New  Jersey 
•re  R.  T.  Qemmell.  Diet.  Mgr. 

ft  J.  J.  Cerse 


cheese,  eggs,  fish,  fowl,  dried  beans,  peas 
or  peanut  batter). 

Bread  and  batter  or  margarine. 

For  additional  food,  include  a 
dessert  such  as  fruit  or  milk  puddings. 
F.at  the  foods  hot  or  cold,  but  include 
tliem  in  every  lunch. 

Some  will  say,  “But  I  can’t  eat  that 
much — I’ll  gain  weight.”  Glance  again 
at  these  foods  and  you  will  see  the 
limited  amount  of  sweats,  starches  and 
fats.  Those  are  the  foods  that  put  on 
weight.  Still  others  say,  **I  have  my 
own  ideas  of  what  I  like.  I  like  pretty 
much  the  same  lunch  every  day.”  Such 
restricted  eating  may  be  harmful;  a 
wide  variety  is  needed  to  meet  body 
needs.  EInjoy  your  favorite  foods 
often,  but  be  sure  to  balance  them  with 
other  foods. 

Still  others  say,  “I’m  not  hungry  for 
tlie  noon  meal.”  Could  this  be  because 
of  the  habit  of  eating  little  or  no  lunch 
or  because  of  nibbling  between  meals? 
Nibbling  adds  bulges,  and  destroys  the 
appetite  for  more  important  foods.  If 
you  feel  the  need  of  between-meal  pick¬ 
ups  make  it  something  better  than  a 
candy  bar  or  calorie-adder.  Gioose 
such  foods  as  milk  and  crackers  or 
fruit.  These  make  a  real  contribution 
to  the  day’s  needs.  However,  don’t 
allow  snacks  to  spoil  your  interest  in  a 
real  meal.  Then  there  are  those  who 
say,  “I’m  cutting  lunch  to  save  money.” 
Loss  of  the  noon  meal  will  certainly 
be  reflected  in  your  well-being. 

Changing  some  of  our  poor  food 
habits  may  add  ten  years  to  our  lives. 
Work  done  in  ihe  Nutrition  Laboratory 
at  Columbia  University  has  shown  how 
proper  food  through  the  whole  life’s 
cycle  may  prolong  the  number  of  use¬ 
ful  years  for  the  adult  and  postpone 
the  infirmities  of  old  age.  Time  out 
at  noon  to  eat  an  adequate  lunch,  to 
laugh  and  to  relax,  wards  of!  mid- 
aftemoon  fatigue,  often  prevents  head¬ 
aches,  helps  control  steady  nerves,  and 
contributes  to  poise,  clear  thought  and 
pleasure. 

The  half-pint  of  milk  with  lunch  will 
help  keep  bones  strong  and  prevent 
brittleness.  Milk  is  the  food  that  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  number  of  nutritive 
substances.  The  substantial  main  dish 
suggestions,  as  well  as  milk,  supply 
protein.  Protein  is  essential  to  the  life 
and  activity  of  every  cell  in  the  body. 


When  it  is  insufficient  in  amount  or  in 
quality  the  muscles  become  flabby;  the 
blood  is  affected;  in  fact,  all  body 
tissues  suffer.  Poor  posture  can  be 
caused  by  weak  muscles  due  to  lack 
of  protein. 

Smart  choices  can  do  a  lot  for  the 
meal  in  food  values  and  pleasant  eat¬ 
ing.  For  example,  choose  milk  instead 
of  low-food-value  beverages.  Your 
main  dish  may  be  a  protein  sandwich 
or  a  hot  plate  of  beef  stew  or  soup,  but 
don’t  expect  a  thin  soup  to  stay  with 
you.  Choose  vegetables  and  fruits, 
cooked  or  raw,  in  salads,  in  sand¬ 
wiches,  or  in  desserts.  Eat  lightly  if 
you  work  at  a  desk  or  in  the  classroom. 
Do  not  fill  up  on  starchy  foods — you’ll 
feel  dull.  Don’t  starve — you’ll  feel 
faint.  If  you  pack  a  lunch  that  includes 
sandwiches,  see  how  much  filling — not 
hew  little — you  can  get  between  two 
slices  of  bread.  Use  a  variety  of  breads 
from  day  to  day  including  whole 
wheat,  enriched  white,  rye,  Boston 
brown  bread,  fruit  or  nut  breads. 

Two  lunches  follow:  Compare  them 
with  the  suggested  lunch  pattern. 

A  Poor  Plnte  Lanch 
Clear  broth 
Jelly  sandwich 
Donahnats 
Coffee 

A  Good  Plate  Lunch 
Cheese  souffle 
Stewed  tomatoes 
Whole  wheat  maffins 
and  halter 
Apple,  milk 

Manv  of  us  are  saving  a  good  por¬ 
tion  of  our  income  for  later  use,  to 
provide  an  enjoyable  and  interesting 
fteriod  of  retirement  It  is  equally  im¬ 
portant  that  we  also  build  for  future 
good  health  by  using  the  Basic-SeA’ca 
pattern  as  our  nutritional  guide  and 
by  distributing  the  food  into  three 
good  meals  a  day.  A  lunch  each  day 
that  meets  one-third  of  the  day’s  needs 
will  help  greatly  to  provide  the  vitality 
needed  to  carry  through  our  preseid 
responsibilities  as  well  as  our  future 
plans. 


*  Miss  Jardine,  Supervisor  of  School  Lunek 
Program  in  the  State  Department  of  Educa 
tion,  prepared  this  article  for  a  series  beia( 
sponsored  in  the  Review  by  the  New  Jerssf 
Nutrition  Council. 


GARDEN  STATE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

49  BRANCH  STREET,  MOUNT  HOLLY,  N.  J.  •  TeL  626 

DR.  LOUIS  J.  KASER,  Owner  nnd  Mamugtr 

A  PenoiuliMd  aftBcy.  Dr.  KMer't  loof  experience  and  acqoalotauce  with  echool  oAeUla  nfforde  hia  naoeoal 
opportiLiiUen  for  pUeeaeni  of  lencben.  More  than  eight  hnndred  peefoeata  tor  toachora  were  reeeieed  Aning  the 
paet  pear.  Enroll  early.  Obtain  the  personal  aerricea  of  Dr.  Kaeer  and  a  hotter  poeitioo.  No  regintratian 
charge.  Write  for  regietration  forma. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATtONAL  REVtE 


"Mary  had  a  Uttla  lamb 
Ita  Jleaoe  wcu  whit*  aa  anow 
And  everywhara  that  Mary  want 
Tha  lamb  waa  aura  to  go. 

It  foUowad  har  to  aehool  ona  day 
To  watch  tha  ohildran  laam 
Numbar  Thru  Play." 

M.— They  or*  going  to  Atlonlk  CHy  toe  wMt 
Miu  Ido  tkotall,  Linlo  Rod  School,  at 
M  Moin  St.,  Monooqoon,  N.  J. 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

366  FIFTH  AVINUI  NIW  YORK  CITY  RhMMi  WIocmoIn  7-9066 

E.  R.  MULFORD,  Fray. 

Iroadi  Offko:  IMS  lucid  Avoouo,  Clouolaad,  061# 

ltemb*r  Nmiicmal  AuocUiiom  of  Toaektn'  Aatoeiat  A  FoyoHcr  dgoocy  far  Fugorior  Ptafla 

■itabUthad  IRM 


Hvory  tfirl  oKotiM  tiovo  tli«  k<M>tilc< 

"/‘iJiiM  Konr  P^rf^rl  A  copy 

16  yiMiro  wilkoMl  okli^lion.  )u6l  write  a 
c«rJ  or  note  Ui  Jan  Devin*.  C'rroco  ). 
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CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COUEOES 

Quality  Poaitioiu  and  Taachara  Liatad  Throughout  tha  Yaar 
FROM  NIW  YORK-RHILAOILRHIA  SURURBAN  ARIAS  TO  DISTANT  ROINTS 
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During  the  last  war  great  advances 
were  made  in  the  field  of  productive 
efficiency.  Time  and  motion  studies 
became  vitally  important.  Our  pro¬ 
ductive  effort  became  the  force  wUch 
made  one  of  the  deepest  impressions 
throughout  the  world.  This  concept 
of  efficiency  must  now  be  applied  to 
a  greater  eatent  to  the  teaching  pro¬ 
cess.  Today,  with  the  amount  of  time 
becoming  more  restricted  in  the  ad¬ 
vancing  emergency,  the  need  for  ef¬ 
ficient  techniques  in  the  classroom 
becomes  acute.  The  educational  pro¬ 
cess  must  urgently  be  examined  to  de¬ 
termine  where  wasted  time  could  be 
saved  for  learning. 

Giving  assignments,  administering 
tests,  and  collecting  papers  are  three 
practices  common  to  most  teachers. 
All  three  are  performed  in  a  variety 
of  methods.  What  would  be  the  most 
efficient  procedure  for  each  practice? 

For  the  assignment  the  following 
suggestion  is  offered:  Have  the  daily 
assignment  for  the  entire  week  typed 
and  duplicated,  so  that  each  student 
receives  his  own  copy  as  he  enters 
the  room.  This  will  eliminate  the  oral 
or  boardwritten  assignment,  which 
when  given  daily  tends  to  be  time- 
consuming,  piece-meal,  haphazard  and 
frequently  misunderstood. 

Tests  of  all  descriptions  are  admin¬ 
istered  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
when  they  have  been  typed,  dupli¬ 
cated,  and  handed  to  each  student  in 
the  class.  The  entire  process  of  typ¬ 
ing  and  duplicating  consumes  about 
the  same  time  as  that  necessary  for 
writing  the  test  on  the  board  and 
avoids  the  inefficient  practices  of  re¬ 
copying  of  questions  by  students,  mis- 
mterpretation  of  blackboard  penman¬ 
ship,  and  concealment  of  tests  for  se- 
cority  reasons. 

The  best  procedure  for  collecting 


homework  papers — and  most  test  pa¬ 
pers,  too — is  one  which  consumes  the 
least  amount  of  class  time.  Properly 
handled,  no  class  time  at  all  will  be 
taken  for  this  chore  when  the  papers 
are  deposited  in  a  wire  container  as 
the  students  depart  for  their  next  class. 

Requiring  students  to  copy  material 
— such  as  outlines,  spelling  lists,  time 
lines,  proofs,  formulae,  diagrams,  or 
bibliographies — from  the  blackboard 


There  are  many  other  mechanisms 
in  the  teaching  process  wdiich  could 
be  tightened  for  more  efficient  per¬ 
formance.  Better  articulation  from 
year  to  year  would  save  countless 
hours  now  being  lost  through  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  of  subject  matter.  In 
addition,  more  frequent  and  more 
skillful  employment  of  diagnostic 
tests  will  disclose  the  extent  of  infor¬ 
mation  possessed  by  the  student 


When  teacher g  leant  better  positions  .  .  . 
When  schools  want  better  teachers  .  •  . 


- TRENTON 

STACY!  TRENT  HOTft  - 

DR.  CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  Pres.  G.  EDWARD  MoCOMSEY,  Mgr. 

Membar  National  Aaaodation  of  Taachara’  Aganciaa 

TEACHERS  NEEDED — RleaianUry — ScModary— C*U*c«.  We  beve  offcJellT  listed,  hundreds  of 
splendid  positions.  Why  not  InTestlsste  these  tbrouRb  usf  Onr  msmy  years  of  esperienoe  In 
plsclns  teachers,  over  s  quarter  of  a  century  under  preeent  manosement,  gives  yon  expert 
guidance  to  help  you  secure  that  next  position.  Write  Immediately. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Established  1880  Suooessor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU  70th  Veer 

20S  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET.  ALLENTOWN,  KNNA. 

Mambar  National  Aaaodation  of  Taachara'  Agandaa 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

632-33  WMierspeen  Bldg.  FHIIAOELRHIA  Walnot  and  Janipor  Sts. 

W«  all  need  expert  professional  advice  at  times,  as  well  as  help  in  following  ic 
In  the  field  of  teacher-placement  we  can  give  it  and  often  help  achieve  its  goaL 


,  J  6-1745 
Kingsley  j  5.1746 


Paraonal  Diaeriminating  Barviea 


£.  F.  Maloney  I  „ 

m.  F  Maloney,  Jr.  5  Managara 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  National  Aaaodation  of  Taachara’  Agandaa 

33  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Established  IStS 

OSers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  temchers  on  all  levela  for  poaltiona  in 
public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

BEOINALD  U  rEBNALO,  Preprieter  Telephene  BHyoat  R-MM 


Telephene  BByoat  R-MM 


Save  Time  For  Learning 

By  MELVIN  L.  MICHAELS 
Weatfield 


into  their  notebooks  is  inefficient 
Writing  “Save”  around  this  material 
is  ironic,  for  certainly  time  is  not  be¬ 
ing  saved.  It  is  far  better  to  have 
this  information  duplicated  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  student. 
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E!owam>  Glaspey,  Chairman  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 

Mes.  Evilth  M.  Chester  (D.A.)  Ahington  Ave.  School,  Newark 
Helen  R.  Johnson  Puhlic  School,  Allamuchy 

James  M.  Lynch  AHred  VaU  Jr.  H.  S.,  Morris  Plains 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols  2  Harrison  Are.,  Jersey  City 

Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


NO  MAGIC  EITHER  WAY 

When  New  Jersey  adopts  new  taxes  for  State  School 
Aid,  how  can  we  be  sure  the  schools  will  get  the  money 
the  new  taxes  produce? 

Citizen  A  points  to  the  history  of  the  cigarette  tax  and 
vows  that  any  future  levy  must  be  dedicat^  to  education 
— bound,  despite  the  Constitution,  with  such  rigid  safe¬ 
guards  that  every  penny  will  go  directly  from  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  pocket  into  the  school  till.  Some  of  Mr.  A’s 
friends  threaten  to  oppose  any  state  aid  proposal  that 
does  not  have  such  provisions. 

Citizen  B,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  firmly  on  the 
Constitutional  provisions  against  dedication.  He  points 
to  the  logic  of  having  the  State  view  its  income  and  its 
needs  as  separate  problems,  and  the  administrative  ab¬ 
surdity  if  every  tax  were  committed  to  a  particular 
function.  Mr.  B  reminds  us  of  the  second  class  railroad 
tax,  once  firmly  dedicated  to  State  school  aid  of  a  sort, 
but  gradually  eaten  away  by  prior  appropriations  untit — 
in  its  final  years — New  Jersey  school  ^tricts  received 
little  or  nothing  from  it  B  ignores  the  fact  that  dedication 
works  well  in  many  states  to  provide  an  assured  income 
for  the  schools. 

Both  B  and  A  have  good  arguments.  But  they  get  so 
engrossed  with  them  that  they  forget  the  inunediate  press¬ 
ing  need  for  more  State  School  Aid  whether  the  dollars 
come  out  of  a  common  pot  or  are  earmarked  for  schools 
from  the  date  of  their  coining.  The  REVIEW  would 
welcome  state  aid  on  either  terms. 

As  to  the  chance  of  han^g  on  to  state  aid  once  we 
get  it,  we  feel  this  way.  Ine  schools  will  get  whatever 
the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  want  them  to  have.  Whether 
the  money  is  dedicated  or  not,  only  an  aroused  citizenry, 
determine  that  their  schools  sh^  be  adequately  sup¬ 
ported,  can  guard  the  provisions  of  any  plan.  If  the 
people  want  adequate  state  aid,  they  wiU  get  it,  and  they 
will  continue  to  get  it  year  after  year  though  not  a  dollar 
is  jdedged  by  law.  If  they  lose  interest  and  don’t  care 
how  the  schools  are  supported,  someone  will  always  find 
a  way  around  the  firmest  dedication. 

State  aid  gained  this  year  in  a  revivalist  atmosphere 
can  be  lost  next  year  when  Satan  returns  to  town.  The 
only  protection  any  state  aid  plan  can  have  or  will  ever 
need  is  fifty-one  per  cent  of  New  Jersey’s  citizens  grimly 
and  lastinuy  determined  that  the  state  shaU  do  its  duty 
by  its  diilOKn. 
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CAN  YOU  MATCH  THIS? 

We  just  heard  of  a  school — one  school,  mind  you — 
in  which  these  two  events  marked  the  closing  days  of  the 
last  school  year. 

For  more  than  three  weeks  the  school  building  housed 
a  Robin  Hood  character,  who  spent  his  nights  in  the  attic 
despite  every  effort  of  local  and  State  police  to  rout  him 
out  On  at  least  one  occasion  he  left  a  half-dollar  in 
payment  for  a  can  of  pork  and  beans  filched  from  the 
cafeteria  and  heated  over  the  domestic  science  gas  range. 

From  the  stores,  on  another  night,  Robin  Hood  took  a 
case  of  Hershey  bars.  Considerate  of  the  sweet  tooths 
of  others,  however,  he  placed  one  bar  in  each  desk  in  the 
first  grade  room.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  was  not  there  the 
next  morning  to  see  the  happy  faces  of  tiny  tots  discover¬ 
ing  that  learning  has  its  delightful  surprises. 

Most  touching  of  all,  however,  was  his  consideration 
for  the  Board’s  budget.  At  first  he  had  to  break  a  window 
pane  each  night  to  gain  entrance  to  the  school.  He  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  putty  with  which  a  new  pane 
was  installed  did  not  fully  set  by  the  following  evening. 
Thereafter  he  thumbnailed  the  soft  putty  out,  removed  the 
pane  of  glass  and  placed  it  carefully  beside  the  door. 
Then  he  crept  with  a  better  conscience  into  his  own 
Sherwood  Forest  among  the  ventilator  pipes. 

It  was  the  same  school — believe  it  or  not — which  on 
closing  day  received  anguished  calls  from  parents  on  one 
transportation  route.  This  time  local  and  state  police 
scoured  the  roads,  peered  into  gullies,  and  teletyped 
madly  while  the  poor  principal  vainly  assured  himself 
and  others  than  no  news  is  good  news. 

It  was,  too.  Hours  later  the  missing  bus  reappeared. 
The  driver  had  promised  his  young  charges  a  party  on 
closing  day.  A  man  of  his  word — and  no  miser — ^he  had 
driven  them  some  thirty  miles  cross-country  to  Palisades 
'Park.  He  had  included  a  stop  at  a  milk  bar  for  forty 
dollars  worth  of  refreshments. 

Who  says  teaching  b  dull? 


GUEST  EDITORIAL 

Children  Like  School 

“1  read  a  great  many  profound  pieces  on  the  faults 
inherent  in  the  American  public  school  system  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  I  hear  more  than  I  read  ...  I  also  find, 
every  September,  at  least  one  picture  in  the  papers  of  a 
woebegone  kid  facing  the  first  day  of  school  ...  I  say 
it’s  nonsense  .  .  .  For  10  years  1  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  aware  that  children  like  school,  they  enjoy  it,  they 
look  forward  to  it  and  are  happier  in  school  than  oul 
of  it. 

“I  canvassed  35  children  this  week,  of  assorted  ages, 
and  not  one  but  was  joyous  about  school  .  .  .  Schools, 
thanks  perhaps  to  the  leadership  of  private  schools  is 
this  regard,  more  and  more  are  making  school  fascina¬ 
ting  for  children  .  .  .  The  old  rigid  forms  are  disappear¬ 
ing,  the  imaginations  of  the  children  are  stimulate  and 
they  bounce  out  of  bed  in  the  mornings  eager  to  get 
breakfast  down  and  get  to  school  .  .  .  Maybe  we  ougb 
to  discard  the  old  cartoon  idea  of  the  miserable  Idd 
shuffling  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  class.” 

Columnist  Whitney  Bolton  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  Sept  21,  1951- 
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There  are  one  or  more  ByiMmai  Finance  Company  offices  in  the  following  cities.  See  phone  book  for  office  nearest  you. 
ASBURY  PARK  EAST  ORANGE  NEW  BRUNSWICK  PLAINFIELD . 

ATLANTIC  CITY  ELIZABETH  NEWARK  P  o«icti)  RAHWAY 

BAYONNE  HACKENSACK  ORANGE  TRENTON 

BLOOMFIELD  IRVINGTON  PATERSON  UNION  CITY 

CAMDEN  P  •«(»)  JERSEY  CITY  PASSAIC 
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TEACHING’S  NO  JOB... 


Teaching’s  no  job  .  .  .  it’s  a  calling,  a  vocation  of 
responsibility. 


Teachers  aren’t  to  be  pitied.  But  the  folks  who  don’t 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  teaching  profession  are  .  .  . 
and  so  are  the  folks  who  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that 
every  teacher  is  a  human  being  carrying  a  double  load  of 
problems,  personal  and  professional. 


One  way — pointed  out  by  teachers  themselves — to  make 
things  easier  is  to  respect  and  honor  them  both  as  people 
and  as  professionals. 


That’s  what  we  at  f^nAonai  are  doing  in  our  way.  Our 
business  is  lending  money;  and  when  our  transactions 
are  with  teachers,  we  are  happy  to  grant  them  loans  on 
‘their  own  merit  as  hard-working  members  of  an  honor¬ 
able  profession.  We  feel  that  teachers  deserve  whatever 
service  we  can  give  them.  And  we  offer  them  our  every 
convenience. 


THt  COMf  ANtJV  rHAT  LIKES  TO  SAT  VIS'* 


FINANCE  CO. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  extra  money  to  meet  the  expenses 
that  have  piled  up  this  season,  won’t  you  phone,  visit,  or 
write  us? 


All  transactions  are  private.  The  terms  are  convenient 
. . .  you  choose  your  own  payment  date.  And,  remember, 
you  can  get  a  loan  on  your  own — no  embarrassing  in¬ 
quiries  . . .  your  honesty  is  respected. 


Why  not  avail  yourself  of  our  special  1-Visit  loan  ser¬ 
vice?  One  phone  call  to  apply  for  the  loan  . . .  one  visit 
to  the  office  to  get  your  money!  Loans  are  also  available 
by  mail.  # — — — - . 


Phone,  visit,  or  write  us  today! 

- «  j - r  •* 

We  like  to  serve  our  public  ser- 
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Liijhtintj  cliaii(|es1oo! 


POOR  LIGHTING  in  a  schoolroom  is  as  much  a 
mark  of  antiquity  as  the  pot-bellied  stove. 
And  enough  light  is  only  part  of  the  story. 
Today,  color  harmony  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration — colored  boards  with  contrasting  col¬ 
ored  crayons  .  .  .  color  of  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
of  the  trim,  of  desktops — even  desk  arrange¬ 
ment — enter  into  good  lighting  techniques. 

Ask  for  a  Public  Service  representative  to 
call  and  check  over  your  school’s  lighting  needs. 
He  is  qualified  to  present  a  complete  lighting 
plan  at  no  obligation  to  you. 
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